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Mary 


by 

ANNIE 
HAMILTON 
DONNELL 


T HE story of 


an amiable and 
singular child and 
her unusual quest 
for affection—a 
book which will 
prove a_ revela- 
tion to all men 
and women. It 
is altogether a 
new thing in fiction, and is rapidly achieving 


From * Rebecca Mary” 


wide popularity. The illustrations, by Elizabeth | 


Shippen Green, make the volume unusually at- 
tractive. 


Price, $1.50 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


The 
Gambler 


A fascinating heroine 
of a type new to fiction im 


By 
Katherine 
Cecil 
Thurston 


“An engrossing tale of conflict between 
love and a ruling passion.”—JV. Y. Herald. 


Illustra:ed. Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


LONDON FILMS 


By 


WILLIAM 
DEAN 
HOWELLS 


Mr. Howells 
carried an appre- 
ciative mental 
kodak with him 
during his recent 
London sojourn, 
and his delightful 
talk about sights 
and people in the English metropolis is most 

, engaging. He draws apt and humorous con- 
trasts between New York and London, chat- 
ting about the weather, street sights and noises, 
rambles about town, and his adventures with 
English lodgings and hansoms. Every page 
offers charm and entertainment. 


From “Loudon Fiim.” 


Illustrated. Price, $2.25 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


POLE BAKER 


WILL N. HARBEN 


Author of ‘‘ Abner Daniel,” ‘‘ The Georgians,” 
The Substitute,” etc. 


OLE BAKER will be remembered as a 

humorous character in “ Abner Daniel.” In 
this new novel he is the central character—a shrewd, 
kindly, shirt-sleeves philosopher, with some capital 
yarns to tell as well as an important part to play 
in the love affairs of a young couple with which 
the narrative is chiefly concerned. Indeed, were it 
not for his genius for meddling in other people’s, 
affairs to their own ultimate good, the romance of 
the young lovers would not have ended so happily. 
The characters and scenes are again those of 
Georgia, and the same good-humored, delightful 
narrative winds leisurely through this story as in 
its popular predecessors. 


Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK | 
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BEHOLD HIM NOW 


Behold him now Why dost thou shroud thy vestal purity 
Stretched on the gorgeous couch; his fevered brain In penury and dungeons? Wherefore lurkest 
Reels dizrily a while... . With danger, death, and solitude; yet shun’st 
The palace I have built thee? Sacred Peace! 


King: “No cessation! 
Oh! must this last forever! Awful Death, Oh visit me but once, but pitying shed 
I wish, yet fear to clasp thee!—Not one moment One drop of balm upon my withered soul.” 
—WNhelley, Queen Mab. 


Of dreamless slecp! O dear and blessed Peace! 
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COMMENT 


Tue spirit of independence stalked abroad in the land on 
election day. Who a year ago, or indeed a fortnight ago, would 
have believed it possible that the Democrats would carry 
Pennsylvania and Ohio? Pennsylvania gave President Roosg- 
VELT a majority of half a million, and Ohio’s plurality was 
nearly haif as great, and yet exactly twelve months later both 
*States went Democratic. Technically, that statement is cor- 
rect. Aciually, however, they went “ agin’ the government.” 
In each case the people voted, not to put another set of men 
in power, but to turn the raseals out. They were aroused in 
Pennsylvania by the wretched disclosures of Republican cor- 
ruption_in Philadelphia, which, by the way, went hand- 
somely for reform, and by the politico-financial scandals in 
Pittsburg. Bossism as typified by Mr. Cox in Cincinnati was 
the issue in Ohio. Secretary Tarr had advised Republican 
voters to cast him overboard, and the recipients of the sug- 
gesticn not only heeded his injunction, but went him one 
better, and swept the entire State into the lap of the oppo- 
sition, repudiating even Governor Herrick, who seems to have 
made a fairly good executive, and whose reelection was ad- 
voeated by Mr. Tart.’ In Jersey City, Mayor FaGcan, who is 
really an independent, althouzh he calls himself a Republi- 
can, was reelected in the face of the most determined op- 
position. Corny, the Essex County, New Jersey, independent, 
also received a great majority. Buffalo, in this State, gave 
the Democrats the biggest victory they have won in twenty 
years. Most notable of all was the striking moral 
triumph of Wittiam Travers JEROME, running as an abso- 
lutely independent candidate in New York County. Party 
lines were obliterated the country over. Wherever the 
head of corruption appeared it waS smashed by the people. 
Many of the effects were due to local causes, but much of 
the voting on November 7 may be safely attributed to the uni- 
versal restiveness engendered by the scandals developed in the 
life-insurance investigation. Doubtless in isolated instances 
honest men suffered from this uprising of the people against 
‘graft, real or suspected, but, on the whole, the results are not 
only wholesome and encouraging, but indeed inspiring. It is 
a pretty good eountry, after all. 


Election night found New York city gasping for breath. 
The Hearst flame developed into a genuine prairie fire in the 
last week of the campaign, and it was by the narrowest pos- 
sible margin of less than four thousand votes that Mayor 
McCLeLuaN achieved reelection. If Mr. Hearst had followed 
his own inclination instead of heeding the injunctions of his 
advisers, end placed the name of Wittram TRAVERS JEROME 
on his ticket, he unquestionably would have won. That much 
is obvious, not only upon the face of the returns, but also 
upon his own assumption that he was defeated by fraudulent 
methods. A more sagacious statesman would have appreciated 
early in the game that the most desperate politician would 
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hesitate a long time before adopting criminal tactics to defeat 
a ticket bearing the name of District-Attorney JERoME. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Hearst marshdfled the forces of discontent 
so successfully that he approached triumph closely enough to 
send shivers up a good many spines. He announces that he 
will contest the election, but inasmuch as simultaneously he 
outlines his future policy in the event of failure, we infer 
that he does not seriously anticipate a reversal by the courts. 


Where did Mr. Hearst get his enormous vote, and can he 
hold it intact for the future? Those are the interesting ques- 
tions. The widespread restiveness under boss rule undoubted- 
ly counts for much, as it did for yet more in the case of Mr. 
JEROME, but undoubtedly Mr. Brispane’s ingenious and con- 
stantly reiterated appeals to class feeling constituted his most 
effective weapon. The municipal-ownership slogan cut little 
or no figure in the campaign. Direct self-interest was at the 
bettom of Mr. Hearst’s campaign. Whether or not the street- 
cleaners really believed that he would increase their wages, 
or the employees of the traction companies t':at he would 
shorten their hours and prove a serviceable friend in the 
event of strikes, or the East Side horde that his election would 
mean a distribution of wealth, they at least were convinced 
that they had nothing to lose by giving him the opportunity to 
try. He could in any case nag the opulent, and surely no harm 
could come to the poor from that, at least in their judgment. 
His vote was not positive; it was distinctly negative. The 
great mass of electors who espoused his cause felt no such 
personal interest in the candidate as was felt towards Mr. 
JEROME. They merely resented existing conditions and voted 
against their continuance. The imminent danger of Mr. 
Hearst’s success did not appear early enough to make pos- 
sible coalition of opposing forces.. Consequently what was 
regarded by many persons as a veritable calamity was 
barely averted. ° Unless Mr. Hearst should be justified 
in his claim that he was defeated by nefarious practices, it 
must have been by the grace of God. .Certainly no Tammany 
canvass was ever characterized by so many blunders, and the 
narrow fatuity of the Republicans who threw away their votes 
for the dashing Ivins simply passed understanding. 


Mr. Hearst now declares that he has at his back an army 
of nearly a quarter of a million of citizens of New York, and 
that, more distinctively than ever before, he is a force to be 
reckoned with: That he will continue to be a factor and a 
mighty important one is established by the result of the test 
to which he subjected his popularity, but we suspect that what 
will go down into history as the Hearst movement reached 
its apex last Tuesday. After all, the conservative votes ex- 
ceeded those cast for the radical candidate by about one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. In the event of another raid under 
the same banner, this great majority would be practically 
unified ir opposition. Republicans, however bigoted, and even 
the handful of independents behind Mr. Scuurz, who in recent 
years have with unerring precision found the wrong side, 
would not again espouse a forlorn hope. They have had their 
lesson. Henry Greorce came within twelve thousand votes of 
election under precisely similar conditions. Then his force 
began to dwindle and the fad petered out. Mr. Hearst may 
set it down as a certainty that he will not catch this town nap- 
ping again. 


It goes without saying that the triumph of Mr. Jerome 
as a candidate for District Attorney, absolutely independent 
of boss or party, is the finest thing that has happened on Man- 
hattan Island in many years. The feat seemed wholly im- 
possible, and indeed the meagre plurality finally obtained 
makes it certain that he would have lost if the Republican 
candidate had not withdrawn in his favor. But the very 
quality which ultimately achieved success effected this with- 
drawal, and, anyhow, as he himself would put it, he “got 
there,” and in getting there he proved that the people of this 
city can elect a man of their own choice whenever they se- 
riously determine to do so. After the public, congratulations 
are due primarily to Mr. Jerome upon the triumph of his 
splendid audacity, and second only to him, to Mr. Wituiam M. 
LaFFaN, whose campaign upon his behalf in the Sun has never 
been excelled in ability or effectiveness in the history of Amer- 
ican journalism. 
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The attitude of the New York newspapers was curious. 
The Sun has been the most constant friend of Mayor 
McCLELLAN during his administration, and stanchly sup- 
ported his candidacy for reelection, but frankly asserted that 
the JyroME issue transcended all others in importance, and 
consequently concentrated its extraordinary energies upon that 
alone. On general principles, we assume that the World was 
in favor of McCLe.uan, but its support continued to the last 
to be largely a matter of assumption; at the very beginning, 
in fact, it expressed a hope that Mr. Hearst would poll a very 
large vote. The Herald never supported anybody, except Judge 
Parker, editorially, but its news columns were more than 
friendly to the Hearst ticket. The 7'ribune hemmed and 
hawed for a time, but finally gave its partisan fervor to Mr. 
Ivins, and towards the end exerfed might and main in an ef- 
fort to induce Republicans to vote for him upon the ground 
that he really had a chance. Even after the election it per- 
sisted: in its folly, and lamented that McC Letuan had been 
saved by Republican votes. The Times and Brooklyn Eagle, 
with clearer vision, perceived the danger, and* acted manfully 
accordingly, in the face of the jeers of their contemporaries. 
They alone were right. The Evening Post naturally stabbed 
the Tammany candidate whenever opportunity offered, and 
yet did not give unqualified support to Mr. Ivins, although 
it leaned his way. Mr. Hearst was, of course, a stench in the 
old lady’s nostrils. This was the only paper which harked back 
to the siories told by a California Congressman to the effect 
that Mr. Hearst had led a dissolute life in the past, but here it 
came a cropper. Mr. Brispane promptly put in an appearance 
before a conclave of Presbyterian clergymen, and solemnly af- 
firmed upon his honor as a gentleman that Mr. Hearst did not 
smoke nor drink, and had lived for three years in the same 
house with himself. Thus by one short, swift stroke the cal- 
umny was utterly squelched and the calumniator humbled in 
the dust. The only unwavering supporter of the entire Tam- 
many ticket was, as of yore, the Daily News. The press, as a 
whole, was so wobbly that nobody could tell how much in- 
fluence, if any, it wielded. 


Regarding one phase of the recent election there is no room 
for the slightest doubt. If Mr. Hearst really believes that 
the many safeguards supposed to insure a free ballot and an 
accurate count in this city proved inadequate, and that his 
opponents resorted to illegal and corrupt practices, it is his 
bounden duty to spare no effort in his announced endeavor to 
unearth all such villainy. In any attempt that he may make 
in a proper manner to disclose the facts, either by contesting 
the election of Mayor McCLe.uan or by criminal prosecutions, 
he should, and we believe will, have the unqualified“support 
of all decent and honorable citizens. We are glad that Mr. 
Hearst apparently was not elected, but if more votes were 
east fur him than for Mr. McCuevuan, he should have the 
place, and we hope will get it. 

As near as we can make out, election day leaves New York 
city with three statesmen having substantial claims upon the 
Democratic nomination for President. They are Gerorce 
Brinton McCietian, who won a non-partisan victory upon 
his. record against fearful odds; Wittiam Travers JEROMF, 
who proved himself the greatest individual vote-getter, with 
one exception, of his time; and, finally, 
Hearst, who massed the discontented elements more solidly 
than even Mr. Bryan was able to do. Each will doubtless 
receive votes in the next convention. Mayor McC.Le.ian 
may run for Governor in the mean time, but we guess not. 
Mr. Jrexome has long had higher aspirations, and is certainly 
a winuing personality before the country. Mr. Hearst, 
though chagrined at finding the local prize so near and yet 
so far, is mightily encouraged, and we know of at least four 
widely circulated newspapers which are likely to be unremitting 
in their advocacy of his preferment. All this is jolly and 
interesting, and will give us many things to think about and 
say during the next three years. Just as a starter, for ex- 
ample, in view of the vote polled by Mr. Hearst in this city 
last week, what would be his chances as a candidate for 
President against a man, say, like Mr. Fampanxs? 


It is a bad year for bosses and machines. In many cities 
and States the voters seem to have asked themselves whether, 
for the working of representative institutions, the interposi- 


tion of party organization and nominating conventions is abso- 
iutely necessary. It is certain that where large aggregations 
of voters are concerned, such interposition is useful, and may 
be, in the long run, and as a general rule, indispensable. It is, 
nevertheless, of obvious and vital moment that from time to 
time suth an inquiry should be pressed with tremendous em- 
phasis, lest individual citizens should sink into an apathetic 
conviction that their personal beliefs and wishes are of no ac- 
count, and lest the intermediaries who control the nominating 
and electoral machinery should forget that they are but trus- 
tees and may be held by law to a strict responsibility. Un- 
less the whole system of party government is to degenerate 
into a shameful farce, it is needful that once in a while the 
mass of American citizens should revert to the original con- 
ception of a democracy, and hold a great assize wherein their 
individual judgments shalt be impressively recorded. It is 
well that, at intervals, the contrivers and enzineers of our ex- 
isting political machinery should have brought home to them 
the truth that the whole vast fabric of which, ostensibly, they 
are the masters, has for its sole prop the express or tacit as- 
sent of the ordinary citizen. Let that pillar of support be 
shattered, and the whole edifice must fall. So long as human 
nature remains what it is, it is inevitable that “ bosses,” made 
arrogant by impunity, should come to look upon the average 
voter precisely as the Lords of the Philistines regarded the 
captive and mutilated Samson: “ Eyeless in Gaza at the mill 
with slaves.” They dd not realize—how can they, for the 
startling experience seldom comes oftener than once in a gen- 
eration—that Samson’s hair may grow again; and that, 
wreathing his mighty arms around the columns of the temple, 
he may bring it in ruin to the ground. 


* If we may judge from the speech made at Pittsburg by 
Senator Knox, to which we refer elsewhere, it is settled that, 
in spite of the constitutional objections to government rate- 
making for railways set forth by ex-Secretary OutNey, and the 
objections on the score of expediency marshalled by Professor 
H. R. Meyer in his comparative study of the experiments 
made by foreigi states in that direction, President Rooseveir 
is determined to secure from the Fifty-ninth Congress a law 
reproducing substantially the features of the Escu-Townsenp 
bill—that is to say, a law empowering the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to fix temporarily a railway rate pending 
a decision of the United States Supreme Court of the question 
whether the rate thus superseded was or was not reasonable. 
We are brought, then, to the practical inquiry, Can such a law 
be enacted? Assuming that a bill corresponding in essentials 
to that of which, in the last Congress, Messrs.. Escu and 
TOWNSEND were the authors, what may we expect to be the 
fate of such a measure in the Senate? Let us premise that, 
althouzh nominally the United States Senate consists of ninety 
raembers, there is a vacancy in Delaware, and for reasons 
which are notorious Senators Burton and Mitcne yt will not 
occupy their seats. It follows that forty-four Senators will 
constitute a majority. Can the President secure that number 
for a rate-making measure favored by him ? 


The prospect of success has been improved materially 
since Mr. Rooseveit’s recent tour through many Southern 
States. The Democratic Senators whose support of the Presi- 
dent is now counted upon are Rayner, of Maryland, Mc- 
Creary, of Kentucky, Stone, of Missouri, Patterson and 
of Colorado, Dusots, of Idaho, NewLanps, of Nevada, 
Berry and CriarKke, of Arkansas, Carmack, of Tennessee, 
OverMAN, of North Carolina, Tintwan and Latimer, of South 
Carolina, Ctay and Bacon, of Georgia, Matuory, of Florida, 
and Cunperson, of Texas—eighteen in all. The only 
Democrat who has openly avowed an inténtion of opposing 
the President’s railway rate-making policy is Morean, of Ala- 
bama, but it is generally believed that Gorman, of Maryland, 
will be able to rally at least a dozen Senators to the same side. 
Of the fifty-five Republicans—we are taking into account the 
vacancy in Delaware and the absence of Burton and MircHeLi 
—twenty-five are believed to be firmly opposed to the Presi- 
dent’s rate-making policy. These resolute Republican oppo- 
nents include the twelve New England Senators and those 
from New York, New Jersey, West Virginia, Michigan, and 
California, together with Penrose, of Pennsylvania, Foraker, 
of Ohio, and Hopkins, of Illinois. If the President can only 
get from the Democratic camp the eighteen Senators whom 
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we have named, he will obviously need twenty-six Republicans 
to make up the forty-four votes required for a majority. Can 
he obtain them? That is a question upon which we are get- 
tinz more light every day. 


In Russia proper, although the Czar’s manifesto of Oc- 
tober 30, by which fundamental civil liberties and genuine 
representative institutions were conceded, has been followed 
by outbreaks of religious antipathy and mob violence, which 
in Odessa and some other towns have been marked by dread- 
ful outrages and an appalling loss of life, the situation, as 
we go to press, is, on the whole, encouraging. While, on the 
one hand, the press has been relieved from censorship and 
amnesty for political prisoners has been proclaimed, the secret 
plans, on the other hand, of the reactionists to regain control 
have been deranged by the withdrawal, more or less com- 
pulsory, of all the Grand Dukes from office, by the transfer 
of the procuratorship of the Holy Synod from M. Posrepon- 
OSTSEFF to a liberal, and by the belief that the dismissal of 
General Trerorr from the headship of the police is imminent. 
The strike, which at first was general among working-men in 
cities, has been almost everywhere suspended, most of the 
railways have resumed operations, and the troops, which have 
shown no disposition to disobey Count Wirrter’s orélers, have 
put down rioting in nearly all the centres of disturbance. 
It is to be hoped that the leaders of the constitutional party, 
who brought about the Moscow congress of delegates from the 
zemstvos, and who at first seemed inclined to view Count 
Wirte’s appointment with some distrust, will be now con- 
vineed that he has at once the will and the power to execute 
their programme, which is to convert the traditional autocracy 
into a constitutional monarchy without lapsing into a re- 
public or passing through an intermediate stage of anarchy 
and terror. They can immensely strengthen Count WITTE 
if they choose; and if they fail to do so, they will let slip 
a chance of national regeneration that may not recur. 


The hesitation shown by some of them in accepting WITTE 
as the organizer of a new and liberal régime is sufficiently 
intelligible. When he was Finance Minister he was entirely 
absorbed in solving the fiscal and industrial problems which 
lay nearest to his hands, and gave but little attention to po- 
litical reform, the attainment of which then seemed to him 
remote or impracticable. On his return to Russia, however, 
from the United States, he found himself confronted with 
a different state of thinzs, in which the one urgent and vital 
question was not economical, but political, and he recognized 
that it was his duty as a loyal subject and a patriot to use 
the influence and prestige acquired by him to effect with the 
least possible disturbance of peace and order a gradual transi- 
tion from an absolutist to a durable constitutional system. 
That is to say, Count Witte experienced, under the impact 
of events, precisely the same transformation of aims and 
methods which his prototype Turcot would doubtless have 
undergone had the French economist lived to take part in 
the States General of, 1789. 


In revolutionary times it is an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good. While in Russia proper many liberals look askance 
at Count Wirte’s appointment to the premiership and evince 
some misgiving as to the practical outcome of the Czar’s con- 
cessions, and while the Jews in Odessa have more cause to 
curse than to bless the immediate sequel of the boon, Finland 
has already regained home rule, and Poland is emboldened 
to insist on the somewhat similar autonomy which was granted 
to her by ALExaNnpeR I., but of which she has kept no vestige 
since 1863. The success of the Finnish uprising was quick 
and decisive. By a ukase signed on November 4 the Czar 
reestablished in its integrity the Constitution which, as Grand 
Dukes of Finland, ALExanper I. and all his successors swore, 
on their accession, to respect, but which since 1898 has been 
practically annulled by a series of arbitrary encroachments, 
all intended to promote the Russification of the Finnish peo- 
ple. Every one of the ordinances by which, during the last 
seven years, the Constitution of Finland has been violated 
has been repealed by Nicuotas II., and the historical Diet 
has been convoked on December 20 for the purpose of cor- 
recting by an approach to universal suffrage the one funda- 
mental defect of the old organic law—to wit, the division of 


the Diet into four Estates, the members of which either rep- 
resented the nobles and the clergy, or, if selected from the 
burghers or peasants, were chosen by a severely restricted 
franchise. The antiquated and cumbersome system of “ Es- 
tates” will, no doubt, be supplanted by a unicameral or bi- 
cameral parliament, such as exists in Norway or in Sweden 
to-day. 


Morally, of course, the demand of the Poles for local 
autonomy is quite as justifiable as is that of the Finns, but 
the granting of it will encounter more political difficulties, 


inasmuch as in Poland self-governing institutions would have | 


to be created de novo. The difficulties, however, can be sur- 
mounted; it was under analogous conditions that the Cis- 
Leithan or Austrian monarchy was reorganized after the battle 
of Sadowa, when, it will be remembered, not only Galicia or 
Austrian Poland, but Bohemia and every other important 
province, received its local legislature, as well as the right 
to send delegates to the imperial Reichsrath at Vienna. So, 
too, in the German Empire, each of the constituent states 
enjoys home rule, while for the furtherance of collective 
interests it is represenéed in the Reichstag and Bundesrath. 
It would be, on the face of things, a flagrant inconsistency 
if while in European Russia absolutism is abolished and re- 
placed by representative institutions the legitimate aspirations 
of Finland, Poland, and the-Caucasus for home rule should 
be stifled. 


Is China, following the precedent set by Japan, to have a 
Constitution? That the question should be answered in the 
affirmative seems a fair inference from the fact that the 
Peking government has appointed an extensive commission 
which is to study the constitutions of the United States and 
of other important countries possessing representative institu- 
tions. The commission has been divided into sections, which 
will prosecute the investigations simultaneously. One of these 


* sections, headed by Prince Tasar Tscue, is expected to arrive 


in Washington in about three weeks. The secretary of this 
section, Yu Cuuan-CuHana, reached New York on Thursday, 
and in an interview said that the proposed organic law for 
the Chinese Empire would embrace the best features of the 
Japanese, British, French, German, and American constitu- 
tions. He believed, he said, that the work of the commission 
would be accomplished in about eight months. This radical 
departure from the usages which have obtained in China for 
upwards of four thousand years is avowedly due to the recent 
spread of Japanese influence. According to the secretary of 
the commission, the Tokio government has formally urged 
China to remodel her laws and administrative system on Eu- 
ropean patterns, and thus pave the way for an intimate al- 
liance of the two principal representatives of the yellow race. 


It is well known that the existing form of polity in China is 
an autocracy, which,however, owing to the difficulty of inter- 
communication, is coupled with a large amount of provincial 
autonomy. Even at Peking the will of the sovereign is to 
some extent controlled by certain traditional institutions. 
There is, for example, a Grand Council, whose function it is 
to meet when called together and pass judgment on proposed 
measures, and another body, known as the Han-Lin College, 
exists, whose business it is to see that nothing is done con- 
trary, first, to the code of laws formulated by the ancient 
dynasty known as the Tstna, and, secondly, to the sacred books 
of Conructus, which constitute an ethical code. Even in the 
exercise of administrative powers the sovereign has associated 
with him the Nei-ko, which is an executive cabinet consisting 
of four members. Subordinate to this cabinet is a compre- 
hensive system of boards and councils. Still another body 
which exerts a good deal of moral influence is the To-Cha- 
Yuen, composed of about fifty censors, whose duty it is to 
watch the actions of the government, and who may present 
complaints to the Emperor as often as they choose. It is also 
incumbent on the censors to commit to writing an account 
of the doings of each sovereign, which is not published, how- 
ever, until after the accession of another dynasty. Not, for 
example, until the accession of the first Manchu sovereign 
was the true story of the doings of the preceding dynasty 
made known. The absolute veracity of the censorial record is 
attested by all students of Chinese history. 
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It appears that a new project has been added to the half- 
dozen or more plans for an interoceanic waterway which the 
Isthmian Commission are now considering. The author of 
the latest scheme is Mr. Lixnpon W. Bates, of New York, 
who was one of the engineers consulted as to the enlargement 
of the Suez Canal and as to the improvement of the port of 
Antwerp, and’ who in 1900 received the Grand Prix and a 
decoration from the French government for his services to 
science. Mr. Bares’s scheme really comprises alternative 
plans, one of which provides for two lakes, and the other for 
three lakes. These lakes would submerge all the disease- 
breeding swamps of the Isthmus. There would be four locks, 
but low dams would be substituted for high dams. The water- 
way proposed by him would begin on the Atlantic side at 
Mindi, and not Colon. It would be nearly three miles shorter 
than the canals contemplated by the other plans, the total 
length of it being about forty-one miles. It would be straight- 
er, nearly sixty-six degrees of curvature being eliminated at 
the Pacific end. Mr. Bares calculates that the total time of 
transit by that one of his plans which involves the creation 
of three lakes would be only 8.9 hours, whereas the time of 
transit required in plans other than his range from 12.3 to 
13.9 hours. He also undertakes to demonstrate that the cost 
of carrying out his scheme would fall well within the appro- 
priation already made by Congress of $145,000,000, of which 
nearly $10,000,000 has been spent. He also maintains that 
inasmuch as much less excavation would be needed to build 
the canal according to his methods it would be possible to 
complete the work for the passage of ocean-going liners within 
cight years from the actual beginning. 


The death of Midshipman Brancn, of the Naval Academy, 
from an injury received in a fist fight must be rated simply as 
a deplorable accident. The investigation that has been ordered 
is not likely to develop anything that will affect this estimate. 
No doubt, however, it will bring to light all the circumstances 
under which the fight took place and the conditions of senti- 
ment and discipline in the Academy which have made such 
encounters possible. Fist fizhts, formally conducted, seem to 
have been common amonz the cadets at Annapolis as they 
formerly were at West Point. They will be less common for 
some time to come. The death of a student named Pierson 
at Kenyon College, Ohio, who was run over by a railroad train 
while in process of initiation into a secret society, seems a 
much less pardonable disaster. Such things happen from 
time to time. They belong to the didn’t-know-it-was-loaded 
class of accidents—a most exasperating species. There is no 
assurance that the true details of Ptrrson’s death have yet 
come to light, but even if they are worse than has been sup- 
posed; it only means that the folly of the men who had him 
in charge was greater than they admitted. Murderous intent 
is, of course, not suspected. 


An illuminating example of the practical effect of govern- 
ment ownership, coupled with misapplied patriotism, is 
afforded by the following despatch .in the Sun: 


SITKA CABLE BREAKS 


Entire Line Buiit ny GoveRNMENT May HAVE TO BE RELAID 


Puget Sounp, Oct. 25.—The Sitka cable, laid last year by the 
government at a cost of a half-million, is developing so many 
faults as to raise the question of relaying the entire line. Fault 
after fault has occurred. The cable-ship Burnside returned here 
last night for coal after repairing two breaks. To-day she de- 
parted to pick.up the cable in the North Pacific Ocean, and splice 
it in two more places. The line has been out of service for a 
week, and cannot be used until the last two breaks are repaired. 
Use is thus prevented of the entire Alaskan telegraph service, in- 
cluding land and wireless lines. The Burnside has abandoned her 
original programme of winter work on the Sound and the Alaskan 
coast for the purpose of keeping the Sitka line in operation as 
far as possible. 


When the Commercial Cable Company made its generous 
proposal to lay the Pacific cables without subsidy or guarantee, 
strong opposition developed on the part of both advocates 
of government ownership and American manufactures, who 
insisted that the cables should “be owned, manufactured, 
laid, and operated by Americans.” To this Mr. Mackay 
replied: “Owned and operated by Americans, yes; but con- 


structed and laid by expert builders who know their business. 
American manufacturers have had no experience. To intrust 
the work to-them would be an act of folly too hazardous for 
my company.” The cost of laying the cable to the Philip- 
pines was so great that Congress permitted the Commercial 
Company to build it in its own way, but the less-expensive 
Alaska cable was “ constructed and laid by Americans ” under 
the direction of General Greety for the government. The 
results are that the cable laid by the Commercial Company 
has been operated without a hitch since it was laid, and the 
one built by the government is a total failure and must be 
done over again at double cost, with a strong probability of 
again proving inefficient. 


Inspecter-General Burton thinks that five years in prison 
as a penalty for desertion would reduce the number of deser- 
tions from the army ninety-five per cent. Another remedy 
that has been suggested is to raise the pay of private soldiers 
from thirteen dollars a menth to ‘twenty. The thirteen-dollar 
rate was fixed forty years ago, and it is held, not unreasonably, 
that times and prices have changed, and that it is time the 
soldiers’ pay was readjusted, 


Mr. Cuoate is a very popular man, but he is not always at 
pains io endear himself to all persons. Explaining in his 
speech for Jerome at Carnegie Hall why he did not come to 
New York to support the Republican local ticket, he said: 


Why, I heard something about it from one of the great—small- 
great—great-small leaders of my own party, the Republican party. 
They called me up on the long-distance telephone, 140 miles away, 
but they wanted me to come down and take a hand in the Repub- 
lican campaign. “ Why,” I said, “I can’t do that. I am all for 
JEROME, and you have left Jerome off the ticket.” 


Whoever telephoned to Mr. Cnoate could not have been grati- 
fied by this allusion. Brack, LAuTERBACH, and GRUBER are 
credited with being chiefly instrumental in leaving Jerome 
off the Republican ticket. Which one of them was it that 
talked over the long-distance telephone with Mr. Cuoate? 


-— 


Political bosses retiring from business should inform them- 
selves about our island of Guam. There is perfect rest there, 
or as near it as is consistent with the use of the island as a 
cable station. The climate is good, and there is room enough 
on the island for a race-track. It is remote, but not too re- 
mote. It couldn’t be. 


Prince Louts of Battenberg says that our President “ looks 
like what he is—the masterful ruler of a masterful people.” 
He dees, Prince; he does. Maybe he is what he looks to be; 
but we don’t call even him a ruler here. To save our face 
and keep our Constitution in countenance we say “ adminis- 
trator.” 


Reading how District-Attorney Jeromf, accompanied by 
his ycung son and namesake, cast his vote on election day, 
one had to rub his eyes to realize that he was reading about 
JEROME and not about another eminent personage. The 
Evening Sun’s account of it ran: 


Half a dozen photographers were in readiness to take a flash- 
light of him. He posed for them without any fuss. As he emerged 
from the smoky depths of the shop to the pavement he remarked 
to those around him, “ This is something like another San Juan 
Hill, I guess.” 


Just how nearly like another San Juan Hill is it? Many an 
observer must ask himself that question. To a career already 
in motion San Juan Hill gave an impetus the gathering force 
of which has made a lot of history. Has another comet got 
his send-off? Has Opportunity, recognized through all dis- 
guises, been clasped again to a dauntless heart? When a 
seasoned and aspiring man, taking counsel of his own con- 
viction and his own impulse, captures the unattainable by a 
sudden rush while all the world.is looking at him, it is a cal- 
lous observer who does not begin to speculate about his Des- 
tiny. Welcome to the centre of the stage, Mr. District At- 
torney! There is room enough there for two. 
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The President’s Rate-making Plan 


A Goop deal of interest attaches to the speech on the regulation 
of railroad rates delivered at Pittsburg on November 3 by United- 
States-Senator PuILANDER C. KNOX, because it had been announced 
that he was authorized to expound, unofficially, the policy which 
President RoosEveELT has decided to urge on the Fifty-ninth Con- 
yress. According to Mr. Knox, the President is convinced that 
a very short and simple law would strike at the root of the dis- 
criminations and abuses complained of in railway rate-making. 
Such a law would provide that the tolls collected by common car- 
riers, and the practices pursued by them, should be just, fair, and 
reasonable. The power to initiate and enforce tolls and practices 
should remain with the railways, and should not be interfered with 
except on a specific complaint and after a full hearing thereof 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. This commission 
should have the power, if it finds the complaint well founded, and 
a given rate unreasonable, to declare at the same time what shall 
be a just, fairly remunerative, and reasonable rate or practice, to 
be charged or followed in place of the one adjudged unreasonable. 
This order of the commission should take effect within such rea- 
sonable time as shall be prescribed by the commission, and should 
be final, subject only to attack for unlawfulness in the Federal 
courts, where the order would have to stand or fall upon its 
merits. Mr. Knox submits that such an act, coupled with suit- 
able provisions for the regulation of joint rates and rates upon 
traffic of international carriers, would go to the full extent of, and 
no further than, the recommendations made by the President in 
his last annual message. The junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
adds that, for his own part, he is convinced that the time has come 
when Congress ought, in justice to the public, to exercise more 
fully its powers in respect to railway rates and regulations, and 
he believes that, in view of the misunderstandings and differences 
of opinion relative to comparatively unimportant features of the 
problem, no relief is likely to be given in the immediate future 
unless some such comparatively simple measure as he has outlined 
is adopted. 

To the constitutional objection to government rate-making for 
railways, Mr. Knox replies that he has no doubt that the ad- 
ministrative features of the power constitutionally inhering in 
Congress to fix reasonable rates for transportation may be con- 
stitutionally vested in the Interstate Commerce Commission. Such 
power includes, he holds, the right to lodge in the commission 
authority to substitute a reasonable rate for one found by it to 
be unreasonable. In his judgment, the latter act logically im- 
plies and warrants the former. The objection to government rate- 
making for railways, which has been urged on the score of expe- 
diency, is considered at greater length. It will be remembered 
that the competency of the commission to pass upon the reason- 
ableness of a challenged rate is disputed because of the technical 
character of the work of rate-making, and because familiarity with 
its requirements can only come through long training and expe- 
rience. Senator KNox concedes that this argument might be 
potent if it were proposed to give the commission the power to 
initiate rates and practices. This, however, is not the Presi- 
dent’s proposal. It is not proposed to confer upon the com- 
mission any greater or different power than courts of equity 
actually possess under a well-known branch of equity jurispru- 
dence. The commission sits, in the first instance, to determine the 
reasonableness of a challenged rate or practice, and in so doing 
performs an ordinary judicial function. Mr. Knox reminds us 
that there is no act or transaction, however technical, complex, 
or important, the legality of which may not be called in question 
in a court. Courts listen to the evidence of experts in mechanics, 
medicine, art, theology, and finance, hear the elucidations of advo- 
cates on either side, and without previous special training in the 
particular subject involved determine the rights of the parties 
to the issue. Unless, indeed, such power were vested in an inde- 
pendent tribunal there could be no such thing as property rights, 
for there can be no such thing as a right without a method of de- 
termining its existence. The Senator goes on to say that, as in 
a patent case or in an ecclesiastical case, so in the case of a rail- 
road -rate or practice, alleged to be-unreasonable, and therefore 
unlawful, whether it presents the simplest or the most involved 
inquiry, the able experts who, it is claimed, are alone competent 
to comprehend and deal with the technical questions involved may 
enlighten the commission and the complainants; and it follows, of 
course, that if the weight of reason is with the railroad the 
complaint will be dismissed. To conjecture otherwise would be to 
assume that the commission could not understand, or would not 
heed, a sound defence. On the other hand, if the complainant 
makes good his charge of unreasonableness against a particular 
rate or practice, the commission, exercising the delegated power 
of Congress, should be authorized to decide what would be reason- 
able in view of the evidence. 

In the course of his speech Mr. Knox denied that railroads 
honestly conducted had anything to fear from the law advocated 
hy the President. There is, he averred, no railway in the United 
States that can be in the slightest degree affected by legislation 


giving relief from unreasonable rates and practices, unless it is 
guilty of unreasonable and unjust practices. Again, there is no 
practice adopted or sanctioned by any railway that can be declared 
unreasonable or unjust until it shall have been challenged in a 
quasi-judicial. proceeding, and proved unjust or unreasonable after 
the fullest hearing and argument. Finally, there is no order that 
can be made by any commission or board now existing, or by any 
which it is proposed to create, that can change a rate or practice 
which is unreasonable or unjust without such commission’s order 
being subject to review in a judicial proceeding in’ a United 
States Circuit Court, upon the ground of the unreasonableness of 
the commission’s order; and there is no law that does, and prob- 
ably no law could be enacted that could, prevent the court, if 
satisfied that injustice had been done a railroad, from staying the 
operation of the order tpon terms until the court should have 
passed upon the merits of the controversy. In other words, ac- 
cordipg to the Senator, the railroads enjoy a complete remedy 
against- injustice, which it is not proposed to take away, while 
the public, on its part, has no effective remedy against injustice. 
More than such a remedy the public does not ask. Less than such 
a remedy it never should have lacked. 

No more effective plea than Mr. Knox’s has been put forth for 
the legislation desired by the President. We shall at another time 
direct attention to the arguments that may be adduced on the 
other side, and which have received concise and striking exposi- 
tion in an article contributed by Mr. J. WAtTer Lorpb, a member 
of the Maryland bar, familiar with railroad rate-making, to the 
November number of the North American Review. 


Secretary Root and Reciprocity with Germany 


Ir seems to be settled that few, if any, abortive treaties will 
be negotiated by our State Department during Mr. Roor’s tenure 
of that office. The record of that department during the last eight 
years is strewn with the wrecks of agreements made with foreign 
countries, but which failed to obtain in the Senate the two-thirds 
vote required for ratification. It is obvious that the prestige of 
our Executive could hardly fail to be impaired abroad by the 
spectacle of its repeated subjection to rebuffs at the hands of the 
Federal legislature. What can have impelled our State Depart- 
ment to expose itself to such humiliation? Was it a disposition 
to ignore the constitutional rights of the Senate, coupled with 
the assumption that the department’s superior competence to 
regulate our foreign relations would be recognized? Or was it a 
willingness to shirk responsibility, and depreciate the Senate in 
public esteem, by leaving it to bear the whole odium of reject- 
ing treaties earnestly desired by large and influential sections of 
our citizens? Whatever may have been the cause of the miscar- 
riage, the repeated failure of our Executive to obtain the co- 
operation of the Upper House of the Federal legislature in the 
exercise of the treaty-making power must have gone far to con- 
vince foreign governments that attempts to conclude agreements 
with the United States would be apt to prove futile if confined 
to conferences with our State Department and its diplomatic rep- 
resentatives, and that to be fruitful they must be accompanied 
with well-considered and legitimate appeals to American public 
opinion, which the Senators, no less than the President, are con- 
stitutionally empowered to express. It is understood that Mr. 
Root has made up his mind that the game of cross purposes has 
been played long enough by the Executive and the legislature; and 
that. he, on his part, will neither shirk responsibility nor subject 
the department of which he has become the head to any further 
indignities. That he should have arrived at this sensible con- 
clusion is fortunate, for, otherwise, the negotiations for a new 
commercial agreement between the United States and Germany, 
which have just been opened simultaneousiy in Berlin and at 
Washington, would almost certainly have come to nothing. 

It is well known that since July 10, 1900, the interchange of 
products between Germany and the United States has proceeded 
under a modus vivendi, or temporary agreement, arranged by our 
State Department with the Berlin Foreign Office, in virtue of 
which American goods entering German ports were provisionally 
permitted to avail themselves of the “ most-favored-nation ” clause 
in our existing treaty with Germany; or, in other words, to ben- 
efit by any tariff reduction that might be granted to commodi- 
ties imported into Germany from any other country. This con- 
cession was made by the German Foreign Office in consideration 
of our Executive’s exercise of a power not requiring specific rati- 
fication by the Senate—the power, namely, conferred by the 
Dinetey tariff act upon the President to make at his discretion 
certain designated reductions from the maximum duties imposed 
by the statute on a few enumerated articles. Inasmuch, however, 
as the modus vivendi above described has been denounced by the 
German Foreign Office, and early in March, 1906, will cease to be 
operative, it is evident that, in the judgment of the Berlin gov- 
ernment, the limited tariff reductions which by the DINGLEy act 
our Executive is authorized to make do not go far enough to con- 
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stitute an equivalent to the concessions embodied in the reci- 
procity treaties concluded by Germany with Austria-Hungary, 
Italy, Russia, Switzerland, Belgium, Rumania, and Servia, to 
which France and Portugal are soon to be added. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the German Minister for Foreign Affairs holds that 
we cannot invoke the “ most-favored-nation ” clause in our exist- 
ing treaty with Germany as ground for demanding the liberal 
treatment received by the countries named, for the latter might 
reasonably complain that they were discriminated against because 
they were compelled to pay more than was exacted from the 
United States for the same privileges. That is undoubtedly the 
view of reciprocity treaties which for many years has been taken 
by our State Department. When, by a reciprocity treaty, we have 
made special concessions to a particular foreign country, as, for 
example, to Cuba, we have declined to acknowledge that any other 
foreign country was entitled to the same concession by virtue of 
the existence of a “ most-favored-nation” clause in its treaty 
with the United States. We are not, therefore, in a position to 
protest, because the Berlin Foreign Office concurs in our State De- 
partment’s assertion that the “ most-favored-nation ” clause is in- 
applicable to reciprocity treaties. It may, indeed, be argued 
by our diplomatists that the concessions which our Executive, in 
pursuance of the power delegated to it by the Dinetey aget, has 
already made and is willing to continue, should be deemed equiva- 
lent to the concessions made by the European signatories of Ger- 
many’s reciprocity treaties. Whether such equivalence exists may 
or may not be a matter capable of mathematical demonstration. 
It is obvious, however, that unless the concessions made to Ger- 
many by Austria-Hungary and other signatories were not on their 
face greater than those which our Executive is authorized to 
grant without the Senate’s sanction, the Berlin government would 
scarcely have confronted the risk of a trade war by notifying us 
that the present arrangement would expire on the date that we 
have named above. 

In other words, we have got to give Germany more tariff priv- 
ileges than she has now under the modus vivendi if we would 
avert the imposition on American commodities of the maximum 
duties leviable under the new German tariff. Such additional priv- 
ileges might, of course, be embodied in a reciprocity treaty, but, as 
we have said, Mr. Roor is believed to have made up his mind to 
submit no such treaty to the Senate unless he is convinced before- 
hand that it will receive the sanction of two-thirds of its mem- 
bers. Is there no other way of solving the problem created by 
Germany’s denunciation of the modus vivendi and averting a trade 
war with that country? There is a quick and relatively easy mode 
of settling the matter. This is pointed out in the November num- 
ber of the North American Review by Mr. JoHN BALL OSBORNE, 
Chief of the Bureau of Trade Relations in the State Department. 
A bill may be introduced in the Fifty-ninth Congress, soon after 
it is called together, to substitute for the present short list of 
argols, wines, spirits, paintings, and statuary, given in Section 3 
of the Dine ey tariff, a more extensive catalogue of permissible 
concessions applicable to all the countries with which the United 
States might advantageously enter into closer commercial rela- 
tions. Such a bill, of course, instead of requiring a two-thirds 
vote in the Senate, would need only a bare majority, which our 
Executive almost certainly could command. Reciprocity agree- 
ments made in accordance with this plan would be put into effect 
by the President’s proclamation, and would not require submission 
to the Senate or subsequent approval by Congress. The United 
States Supreme Court has decided that statutory reciprocity of 
this kind does not involve a delegation by Congress of its legis- 
lative power, but that the procedure is in entire conformity with 
the Constitution. 


Personal and Pertinent 
THAT greatest boss of all, the Senate—is its ear to the kround? 


It is lucky for football that no appeal from it lies to the bal- 
lot-box. 


The New York Journal must have sold a good many papers 
last week. 


Not without discrimination was Thanksgiving located in the 
samé month with election day, and a little later in the month. 


We shouldn’t have predicted Mayor McCLe.ian’s reelection if 
we had known that the Honorable BourKeE CocKRAN was going 
to get home in time to support him. 7 


To what unhallowed depths are we sinking when we find the 
Boston Transcript, of all papers in the U. S. A., unblushingly de- 
claring that the Czar is about to “see his Finnish”? 


“ Boston’s Best Men Not Bostonians ” is a head-line in the Boston 
Transcript. Naturally. Bostonians don’t have to be best men. It 
is enough to be Bostonians. They can afford to leave the dis- 
tinction of heing best to persons who need it, 


With no uncertain tone the old Bay State expressed its opinion 
of Lawson when it almost elected Henry M. Wurrney, Democrat, 
Licutenant-Governor, while at the same time giving the Repab- 
lican candidate for Governor a majority of 23,000. 


GEORGE WILLIAMS FRED popped up as usual in Massachusetts in 
opposition to Mr. Wuitney. Consequently Grorce Frep’s town. 
Dedham, gave Mr. WHITNEY 35 majority, while recording (it 
plurality for GuiLtp, the Republican candidate for Governor. 


At Fairchance, Pennsylvania, the day after election, the Rand 
Powder Company exploded two thousand kegs of powder, worth 
$10,000, to prove to a jury in a lawsuit that exploding powder 
does not tear a big hole out of the ground. The same day in 
New York Mr. Hearst began expensive proceedings for a fair 
chance to demonstrate that New York with him for Mayor would 
not be so badly torn up as some folks claim. It wouldn't. There 
would be a lot of noise and some jar, but the holes in the ground 
could not be worse than they are, and we guess people would still 
manage to do business. 


The writer’s trade onee learned stands by its learner longer than 
most others. Writers who keep their health seldom retire from 
the active practice of their calling. Doctors and lawyers—espe- 
cially doctors—sometimes retire in their maturity from medicine 
and law, and begin writers, but writers, as a rule, like their work 
and keep at it to the last. It was told in the obituaries of a distin- 
guished and venerable Wisconsin editor, who died not long ago aftet 
about sixty years of active journalism, that though in his ninth 
decade, and nearly or quite blind, he still in his daily work of 
editorial writing set a pace to the last, and a brisk one, for the 
younger men in his office. Still more edifying is the case of Mrs. 
THYRZA BECKWITH GRAY, who lately died in Oswego at the age of 
103. The Boston Transcript says of her: “ As a writer of verse 
she won distinction, and much of her published work was accom- 
plished after she reached the century mark.” 


This is the story that the Rev. Dr. Henry A. Stimson is re- 
ported by the newspapers to have told from his pulpit in New 
York: A dozen or more insurance financiers were assembled in a 
room just prior to the exposure of the affairs of the Equitable 
Life. Its president, Jawes W. ALEXANDER, stood before them and 
pleaded for a change of method, announcing the course he pro- 
posed to take in case of their refusal. He could endure existing 
conditions no longer. They said, “It will ruin you.” He replied: 
“1 know it. There is a saying of the ancients, ‘ Let the man who 
has the fewest years to live be the sacrifice. I am the oldest man 
present. You with your millions may weather the storm. I shall 
go upon the rocks, but my conscience will be clear.” Mr. ALEx- 
ANDER did go on the rocks. According to current accounts he is 
a man broken in body and in mind, and with slight chance of re- 
covery. But of all the men seriously involved in the insurance 
investigations, he has suffered least in reputation. There is a 
strong sentiment to the effect that he never knowingly or in- 
tentionally did what was wrong. If it is true that he brought 
the crash down on his own head from the motives, and with the 
expectations, that Dr. Stimson relates, the policy-holders may one 
day build a monument to him. 


The excitements of election have engrossed attention at some 
cost to a number of other current subjects of lively human inter- 
est. For example, there is the case of F. H. DupEN, a senior stu- 
dent in the Columbia School of Mines and a Columbia football- 
player, whose father wrote about him to the dean of Columbia, 
entreating that his son should no longer be required to play foot- 
ball. The father said that his son had already lost one year in 
the university because of his inability to combine football with 
study; that he had already played five years; that last year Coach 
Morey had promised that if he played the few terminal games 
he should not be called on any more, but that this year again Mr. 
Morey was telegraphing to Dupen fils to “report at Columbia 
Oval at 9 a.m. for football practice.” “I have now told him,” 
writes DupEN pére, “that he must either quit football or leave 
the university, and still he is foreed to play by Mortey, who 
seems to have him under his control. After having spent so much 
money on the education of my son I do not like to take him from 
his last year’s study. He has played football now five years; I 
understand that four years is the limit. I appeal to you to find 
some ways and means to get him off the football team.” The dean’s 
answer was that as long as a student’s scholarship is satisfactory 
the university has no control over his action in athieties, and that 
if a parent does not want his son to pursue football he must dis- 
suade him otherwise than through the dean. But, of course, it 
is difficult for a parent to dissuade a football-playing son to whom 
one may not safely take a strap. The appearance of the name of 
Dupen in the list of Columbia players who were beaten 53 to 0 
by Yale on November 4 implies that such dissuasives as DupEN 
pére could command were not effectual. Somebody ought to send 
Coach Moriry a copy of the Ten Commandments to hang up in 
the football quarters. 
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Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt driving his Coach and Four which iwon at Madison Square Garden last Year 


The Fortunes and Incidents of Twenty-one Years 


By Charles 


HE Horse Show is of age this vear with its twenty-first 

‘annual exhibition in the Madison Square Garden. Started 

by a handful of enthusiasts with a smaltl entry list in 

the old Gilmore’s Garden, which was the rebuilt railway 

station of the New Haven road, it reached a_ point 
in its career when it ‘became necessary to find a proper home 
for it, members of the association constructed the present home. 
Now it seems to be outgrowing even Madison Square Garden, as 
the list of entries for the present show is the greatest in its 
history by several hundred, and the horses in the contests of a 
quality never before equalled. 

When the Horse Show was started it was necessary to have 
spectacular features to attract the crowds, indifferent to the merit 
of the animals: and the love of novelty was appealed to. The 
Fire Department was brought in as an adjunct, and the trials of 
the different companies for hitching against time was the really 
attractive feature of the exhibition. The model engine-house was 
a fixture of the ring, and trials were held at every performance. 
Then there was the parade of the police, with rescucs of runaways 
and other stirring scenes. Gradually, however, they were crowded 
out of the programme, for they had no place in a show that was 
intended to develop the horse and show him in his greatest per- 
fection. 

Classes were added year by year, special prizes were given for 
special kinds of horses, championships established, and _ to- 
day the winner in the Madison Square Garden each year has upon 
him a stamp of excellence which is unimpeachable. 

At present the great struggles in the show are between the 
hackney and the trotting men as to which shall hold the palm 
for the best carriage-horse, and it will be some time before the 
question will be definitely settled, although it seems as if it was 
really only a question 
of individual speci- 


P. Sawyer 


swept the board, while last year Hildred, a hackney mare, was 
the great one. This year Lord Brilliant has gone to horse heaven, 
Forest King is back in the ranks, Hildred will go against him, 
and, in addition, the trotting-bred mare Rustling Silk will be 
on hand. 

In the twenty years of the show classes have come and gone, 
have been popular or unpopular in turn, but in every case it 
has been the survival of the fittest. In the time of the late 
Colonel Kip, the road horse—the really typical American horse— 
was at its highest point. The Garden was thronged when the 
classes for horses and appointments were called, and the applause 
was as great as at a political meeting. Incidentally, Colonel Kip 
always won. When the classes were at their lowest ebb he did not 
compete, and again the interest was awakened. Then there were 
the Hamlin days when Mambrino King came into the ring each 
year with four of his get and walked off with the prize. He 
was one of the most popular horses ever shown; a_ beautiful 
stallion, kind and gentle, always led about with a whipeord in 
his mouth—not a stitch of clothing to mar the symmetry of 
his form. 

In the host of carriage-horses the flashing by for a single year 
of Glorious Red Cloud will not be forgotten. He was a-marvel 
of beauty, and it was not surprising that the judges could see 
little else when he was on exhibition, although many doubted the 
wisdom of giving first prize in a ladies’ brougham class to a 
stallion. Probably one of the most exciting contests ever seen 
in the Garden was when the colors of the great Lord Brilliant 
were lowered to the imported hackney Forest King two years 
ago. It was in the Waldorf-Astoria Cup coytest, owners to drive. 
Forest King was just off the steamer, and was not as good as he 
is to-day. Lord Brilliant had everything in his favor but his 
driver. Judge Moore 
held the ribbons over 


mens of both kinds. 
One year the hackney = 
will carry off the 
prizes, and another it 
will be the trotters. 
and to the experienced 
eye it has réally been 
the particular animal. 
The hackney held 
sway for a time; and 
then came the late 


John A. Logan with 
Devils Deputy, who 


swept all before him, 
only to have the dis- 
covery made that he 
was pure trotting 
bred. After that 
came a reign of that 
strain. Then came 
the greatest prize- 
winner of all, -Lord 
Brilliant, who beat 
all the hackneys 
brought against him, 


the hackney, and Dr. 
Wentz over the trot- 
ter.. It was a glori- 
ous contest, and when 
the hackney won the 
cheers rang out true, 
although a great pop- 
ular favorite had 
been beaten by an 
alien. This was not 
the end, however, for 
a couple of days later 
the pair met again, 
and this time the 
trotter won, and the 
public. wondered what 
had happened. The 
explanation was sim- 
ple. Dr. Wentz sur- 
rendered the ribbons 
to a professional, 
while Judge Moore 
elected to be beaten, 
if necessary, while he 
was on the box. The 


and then—two years 
ago—came the great 
Forest King, who 


Reginald C. Vanderbilt driving “ Dr. Selwonk,” adjudged the best Horse in the too 
Louisville Show, and awarded a Prize of $1000 


professional kne 
much for the 
amateur. He sent 
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Mrs. Carolyn Blaisdell driving a thoroughly well-equipped Phaeton 


Mrs. Reginald C. Vanderbilt driving “ Fancy” and “ Folly.” Winners at Brookline, Philadelphia, Newport, Louisville, Kansas 
City, and Chicago in this Year’s Shows 


CORRECTLY APPOINTED TURN-OUTS AT THE HORSE SHOW 
DRIVEN BY WOMEN 


The Horse Show this year is particularly notable for the number of women erhibitors who are taking an active part in both 
the riding and driving classes. In the early days of the shows at the Madison Square Garden comparatively few women took 
part, but since then interest in affairs of the turf has qrown rapidly among women in society, and every year finds them 
taking a more prominent part in the exhibitions at the Garden. Some of the women who are noted for their horsemanship and 
their interest in the Horse Show are Mrs. Ralph Pulitzer, Miss Angelica Gerry, Miss Elsie Cassatt, Mrs. Paul A. Borg, Mrs. 
James P. Kernochan, Miss Marton Holloway, Miss Mary 8S. Myrick, and Mrs. Richard F. Carman 
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In the old Garden arrange- 


Brilliant at a hot pace around 
the ring, the gallant nineteen- 
vear-old gelding going better 
with every step, for the faster 
he went the better he showed. 
The amateur driver, not to be 
outdone, went after the trotter. 
His hackney could not stand 
the strain, did not show at his 
best, and, amid the roars of 
the crowd, Brilliant got the 
blue. It was not a triumph of 
a horse, but of a driver. 

The trouble in establishing 
a standard for harness horses 
Was not so great as it was 
among the  saddlers. The 
hackney and the trotting men 
disputed over the merits of 
their animals, and objections 
were loud and long: but they 
finaliy concluded te go to work, 
breed or buy the best speci- 
mens of each type, pit them 
against each other, and abide 
by the decision of the judges. 
Sometimes one class wins and 
sometimes the other nowadays, 
but the bickering is practically 


ments were not so satisfactory 
in many respects as at present. 
The stabling of horses was as 
difficult as it is now (when 
there are 200 mvure horses than 
stalls), for the only place to 
keep them was on the main 
floor, so their stalls were 
placed around the ring, and 
the place now given over to the 
promenade was much curtailed 
by the horse. Promenading 
was attended with difficulties, 
and after one or two spectators 
had come in contact with the 
heels of the horses who resent- 
ed attention from behind, the 
stalls had a wide berth. Classi- 
fication was somewhat strange 
at the beginning. For instance, 
the great hackney stallion 
Fashion, belonging to Prescott 
Lawrence, was entered in the 
class for roadsters and also in 
the coaching-stallion class, Mr. 
Lawrence risking him not only 
against the American trotters, 
but against the imported  car- 
riage-horses. He was also 


over. With the saddlers it is 
different. The park hack and 
the Kentucky many-gaited sad- 
dle-horse are in direct opposi- 
tion, and it has been hard to 
bring them even fairly well to- 
gether. Types of winners were as widely different as the number 
of judges ten years ago. The tension was great, and the ugly 
feeling which cropped up at the different shows could not be over- 
looked, so the association took the bull by the horns a few years 
ago, sent to England for the best judge they could find, and Mr. 
Vivian Gooch appeared. He was sent into the ring to be the sole 
judge. He had a type in his mind, and held to it, and for the 
first time in the history of the show one man decided. His de- 
cisions were objected to, but even the protestants saw plainly that 
there was in his judging something that had been missing in the 
past—a decided standard which was not deviated from. 

The next year Mr. Gooch again appeared, and those who had 
threatened not to show before him appeared again, and, strange 
to relate, they seemed to have tried to get near his standard. 
The next year the tale was again told, and the exhibits were 
still nearer to Mr. Gooch’s standard. Now he is a fixture, and 
that his ideas are right will be found from the fact that the 
horses he places first win at other shows throughout the country. 

There is one feature in the judging which may never be set- 
tled, and it is a comparatively new one. While the judging was 
in a more or less chaotic state in years past, there was one ele- 
ment the judges did not have to cope with—woman. With each 
succeeding vear women have increased in number as_ exhibitors, 
and now there are scores who enter their horses. When they do 
not get the blue, it has in some cases been found difficult to per- 
suade them that the judges are trying to do the best they can 
for the best interests of the horse owners and breeders. 
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* Kingsman,” Thomas Hitchcock Jr.s Crack Hunter, showing 
how the trained Hurdler folds his Fore Feet all. 


shown in the cob class, and 
won a prize of some sort in 
An interesting classifica- 

tion of those days was for 

“Thoroughbred Lady’s” hunt- 
ers, and Mr. Hyde, the secretary, had to stand a good deal of chaf- 
fing from his confréres, who wanted to know which had to be the 
thoroughbred, the lady or the hunter. 

Mishaps were not uncommon in those days. Foxhall P. Keene 
rode his own horse at the high jump one night, and in his desire to 
make a good showing forgot that the gas-pipes along the side of 
the Garden were low, and while his horse cleared the jump he 
did not. and was thrown back by hitting the pipes and was uncon- 
scious for some time. He recovered in time to finish the contest. 
James T. Hyde was the cause of much laughter on one occasion. 
The class on exhibition was for hunters carrying up to 228 pounds, 
quite a heavy weight as conditions go now. Mr. Hyde was mounted 
op F. T. Underhill’s Hector, a big gray, and Mr. Hyde, as is well 
known, is not what would-be called a heavy man. The gray con- 
cluded that he wanted exercise, and took his rider around the 
Garden at top speed for many circuits before he could be stopped. 
It was an exciting runaway, but Mr. Hyde was game, stuck to his 
mount, and managed to get fourth, while the crowd applauded. 

A cup was offered for fours one year, and two teams were 
shown, Frank K. Sturgis, and Hugo Fritch, then Austrian consul 
at New York, winning. Mr. Sturgis promptly claimed the cup, and 
it was given him. That was not the end, however, for Mr. Fritch 
appeared, and wanted to know whether the cup went to the horses 
or the coach and harness. He thought it ought at least to be di- 
vided in half, for he had furnished the horses. There was a gen- 
eral opinion, however, that Sturgis’s handling had a lot to do 
with the winning. 


Pa 


Reginald C. Vanderbilt driving his Prize-winner “ Amazement,” 
a Horse remarkable for “ Squareness” of Action 


“ Miss Flip,” one of Reginald C. Vanderbilt's Prize-winning 
Polo Ponies 
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Coaching and Park Driving 
By Richard F. Carman 


OUR-IN-HANDS 
F have always been 

a great attrac- 
tion to the public, and 
the reason is quite 
apparent. They are 
spectacular, and a 
relic of old romantic 
days. There is a great 
deal of pleasure in the 
long drive behind the 
horses at top speed 
with an experienced 
coachman on the box, 
with the guard wind- 
ing his horn, in the 
excitement of the 
quick change at stops, 
and the effort to keep 
within schedule time 
as closely as the rail- 
way. We would never 
think of keeping en- 
gagements by means 
of the road _ coach, 
nor would we _ con- 
sider the four-in-hand 
as useful for any 
purpose save that of 
enjoyment. 


ily carriages. It is 
expensively and com- 
prehensively uphol- 
stered, with any 
ber of appointments 
not possessed by the 
road coach proper. 
The axles and running 
gear show variation 
along the same lines. 
The coach must be 
perfect, as well as the 
horses, and the man 
who enters the ring 
with only a short time 
for preparation might 
as well stay out, for 
he has no chance to 
win, 

The road coach is 
practically the same 
as in the old Concord 
days, for, strange as it 
may appear, the pure- 
ly American coach in 
its day surpassed that 
of England the 
model, probably be- 
cause it was best 
adapted to the rough 


The two types of 
coach-horse are those 
for use in the road 
coach, the coach for 
travel, and those in- 
tended for the park drag for short spins. The road team is sup- 
posed to show what horses of good substance, action, and style can 
show and accomplish with a heavy coach behind them, filled with 
passengers to a total weight of about 3800 pounds, the coach 
weighing about as much, or a bit more. The four horses should 
be of about the same height, although some drivers prefer to 
have the wheelers a trifle higher in the leg than the leaders, 
but this is a matter of taste, unless the judge before whom they 
are to be shown is known to have preconceived ideas. 

The horses should have thoroughbred characteristics, especially 
the leaders; with long loins and well-filled quarters for speed, 
yet well massed forward, with a decided ability to put their 
weight into the collars, and, by the way, they must always travel 
well up to the collar. They must always appear to have power and 
substance, as well as possess them, for this is an important thing 
when brought before the judges. 

The four for the park is an entirely different matter. They 
should be more modern than the old kind of genuine road horses, 
and be, to all intents and purposes, a double pair of stylish horses, 
such as are to be seen every day in private carriages. Then, too, 
the park vehicle is no longer a coach. It has become a “drag” 
in the vernacular, and instead of having the brilliant coloring of the 
road coach it is finished in subdued colors to match the other fam- 


roads of the new coun- 


Eben LD. Jordan’s Hackneys, “ Lord Burleigh” and “Lord Belfast,” which won in try and the fine ones 
the Brookline, Philadelphia, and Chicago Shows of the mother coun- 


try. The harness has 

changed but little 
from the early days, possibly because of its demonstrated efficiency. 
The road coach directs attention to itself, and this is desired, but 
with the park drag simple richness is the thing that counts. 

One of the hardest lessons the coach amateur has to learn is the 
wide difference between the road coach and the drag, and time 
and again have promising rigs been sent out of the Horse Show 
ring, to the great disgust of their owners, who could not compre- 
hend how such good teams could be “ gated,” while others not so 
good were left in. In nine cases out of ten it has been that bug- 
bear of the whip—appointments. The same is true of the road 
coach. The amateur does not seem able to differentiate, and sends 
a drag in for a road coach, and vice versa. 

It is the road coach which is the great attraction at the Horse 
Show, for the public dearly loves the gay-colored coach, the whip 
in costume, and the guards in bright livery, with the horn winding, 
and an air of business about the whole outfit. It is not the coach 
of the old days, but an apotheosis of it. The guard, with his 
“vard of tin,” is gone, and in his place is a man who insists upon 
murdering airs which are full of sharps or flats, instead of stick- 
ing to the regular road call, “ Buy a Broom,” “ Post Horn,” or any 
of the accepted thirteen calls, which are written in a natural key, 
and should be played only on a coach horn. It is a great pity 
that the old-style guard is missing. 


“ Tangerine,” Eben D. Jordan’s Pony, which won a First at 
Chicago this Year 
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‘ Doncaster Model,” a great Winner, and considered the best 
Pony of its Size (13.2 Hands) in the Country 
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Choosing a Hunter 
By Thomas Hitchcock, Jr. 


ANY rules are 
given for the 
selection of a 


good hunter. A horse 
may be a fine animal 
to look at, have speed, 
and be willing, but if 
he has no brains he 
is absolutely useless. 

Of course a_ good- 
looker is a_ desid- 
eratum. but a “ fool” 
horse will get a rider 
into all sorts of trou- 
ble. frequently 
hear statements that 
a horse did not “ take 
off” properly as a 
reason for his failing 
to jump well, and the 
rider is often taken to 
task for this. The 
rider has little to do 
with it. The horse 


the trained horse 
would allow himself 
to be led over, and 
not one in a hundred 
of the horses now 
hunted has been edu- 
eated te that. The 
horse with brains can 
easily be taught this. 
He will also go up to 
a fence in a walk, a 
trot, or a canter, and 
will go over at any 
gait. 

Good hunters are 
also good horse-show 
animals. Nearly ev- 
ery championship has 
been won by horses 
which have made fine 
records in. the field. 
The good hunter is 
bold, for he has to be 
‘in ’cross-country runs, 


will take off prop- 


-and this stands him 


erly if he knows how, ‘Newsboy,’ one of the finest small Horses in the Country. Winner of the in good stead in the 
and if he does not the Small Championship at Philadelphia, 1905, and of the Runabout Class at ring. High jumpers 
rider caunot help him Madison Square Garden last Year require this boldness— 
a bit. Brains are both man and horse, 


what is needed, and the only way to determine wiether a horse 
has them is to try him again and again, and then, if he knows 
his business, buy him. 

After brains comes strength of heart and lungs, which must be 
proved by test. Then come shape, color, and propelling power. 
Many a good-looking horse may be only a mediocre jumper, al- 
though he looks to be going well. He will go ali right until 
something unusual happens, and then he and his rider come to 
erief. Too many men try out horses to see if they are good jump- 
ers, and take no heed of anvthing else. It never occurs to them 
to try their stamina or ability to deal with emergencies. 

There are altogether too many horses in the hunting-field which 
have not been properly schooled. They have been taught to jump, 
and that is about all. Emergencies have not been counted upon, 
so the first thing necessary is to make ready for the mishaps. 
That was the reason for the “ pig-pen” at the last Horse Show, 
and for the class for leading over jumps. In the “ pig-pen” the 
real trained hunter made an exhibition of the regulation show 
horse. The ring horse, or the mug-hunter, was all right coming 
up to the fence, going over, and taking the next, but when it 
came to turning and jumping sidewise, the hunter which was 
properly trained won every time. He was ready for emergencies. 
He was under control. The ring horse was not, and lost. Then 
there was the novelty of leading over jumps, which was tried out 
this summer at Mineola. Again the hunter won. It is not enough 
that the horse should be educated, but the rider must also go 
through the school. Suppose the scent should lead through a 
wood and a fence in high brush or among low-boughed trees be 
reached. Then jumping mounted would be an impossibility. Only 


for the matter of that—for it takes grit to clear 6 feet 6 inches 
on horseback. But the animal which clears the phenomenal jump 
does not make a good hunter. Chappie was a bad hunter, so was 
Filemaker, and so were many others. 

There is no question, in my mind, that thoroughbreds make the 
best hunters. The outery against them has been raised more by 
those who could not afford or would not buy the best, and then 
condemned the type because they had secured bad horses. For 
middle weight there is nothing better, and plenty of thor- 
oughbreds up to 200 pounds can be had if search is made for 
them. Take Good and Plenty, for instance. There is a_ horse 
17.1 hands, weighing 12006 pounds, and fully up to carrying 200 
pounds, 

Jouac King is a good example of the thoroughbred hunter. He 
was bred in the purple, and as a two-year-old worked five furlongs 
in 1.014%. He would have made a good horse on the flat, but I 
wanted him for a hunter. As a two-year-old he beat a lot of 
older horses, did the same thing in 1903 as a three-year-old in 
the Garden, and again carried off the championship last year. 
Foxhunter is another good example. He was a-crack last year 
on the race-track, but he could not have won this year; the class 
was much higher. I sent him to the field for that reason, certain 
that he would make a good horse across country. He justified the 
opinion, for he is up to carrying 200 pounds, and is kind and 
gentle. He had a lot of spirit on the turf, and has it yet, but his 
temper is the best, and he takes kindly to the Long Island hunt- 
ing country. 

Probably the greatest country in the world for breeding hunters 
is Ireland. There are many reasons for this, chief among them 


“ Dr. Selwonk,” owned by Reginald C. Vanderbilt, and a great Prize-winner, hitched to a Victoria 
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being the fact that the grazing is good, the people are sport- 
loving and fond of horses. The lrish hunters were practically 
thoroughbred. Breeders have been experimenting, crossing to the 
cart-horse to get size, but they have not improved matters, and 
now it is becoming more difficult to get a really first-class Lrish 
horse because of the cart-horse strain. They have run to size 
instead of quality. The same is true of English hunters. They 
are thoroughbreds crossed on half-breeds to get weight, and it_has 


The Good Points 


dy By Morton 


not been satisfactory. They would better have stuck to the origi- 
nal. We are satisfied here without the cross, and are becoming 
more so every day. Hunting is imereasing in favor, and it will 
not be long before the thoroughbred will be sought after for the 
field as much as he will be for the race-track. One rider said 
the other day that he had spent $30,000 for hunters for himself 
and his friends in the last year. That ought to be evidence of 
the increasing popularity of the sport. 


of a Polo Pony 
W. Smith 


OLD is not sole- 
ly the rich 
man’s game, as 


is generally supposed. 
The horseman with a 
short purse can en- 
joy its excitement 
and faseination if he 
is satisfied to play 
on fairly good ponies 
and confine himself to 
playing on home 
grounds. It is the 
shipping about the 
country to tourna- 
ment events’ that 
makes the expense 
mount upward. A 
good pony will bring 
from $250 to $1000, ms 7 
or even more, and the ot 
treatment it receives ice 

is much the same as i,“ 
is accorded the race- 


by a steeplechaser is 
about 170 pounds and 
the minimum 132. In 
flat racing 84 pounds 
is about the lowest at 
which a jockey rides, 
while sekiom is a 
horse asked to pick up 
133 pounds except at 
welter-weight. It is 
not often that a thor- 
oughbred is entered in 
more than two. or 
three races a week, 
while many trainers 
will not ask that 
much of their ani- 
mals. The height of a 
runner ranges from 
15.2 to 162 hands, 
but specd and stamina 
have much more to do 
with the selection of 
a horse than his 


horse in training — 
that is, ‘when the 
ay is being fitted 
or a tournament. A 
well-equipped _ player 
will have from four to eight ponies, while some keep as many as 
thirty, but the stay-at-home player can enjoy very fair sport with 
only two mounts. 

The polo pony is an unknown quantity, not only to the public 
in general but to the average horseman, so it may not be out 
of place to say something about the characteristics of the animal 
needed. ‘The playing of to-day is so much faster than it was a 
few years ago that now the fleetest and stoutest pony is needed 
to stand the strain and go the pace. (The animal that was con- 
sidered a marvel of cleverness and speed a few years ago is out- 
classed for the up-to-date game of to-day. Now the rules-of the 
game are such that at present it is a series of short races. The 
field has been enlarged from about 700 to 900 feet in length, and 
from 350 to 500 feet in width. In scampering over this area at 
full speed the pony is taxed to his utmost during the period he 
is required to play—often five to seven minutes without a check. 

A thoroughbred is asked to work from five furlongs to four 
miles, the latter the great exception. The maximum weight carried 


Mrs. Reginald C. Vanderbilt driving “ Frills,” which took a First at Kansas 
City and a Second at Chicago this Year 


height. These esti- 
mates are given in 
order to draw a com- 
parison between the 
race-horse and his 
smaller and less well-bred brother of the polo-field. A polo pony 
must not exceed 14.2 hands, which is the fixed limit of height, 
and he must gallop from six to eight miles in every game. The 
weight carried 1s from 140 to 240 pounds, and the pony is played 
during the season in from two to four tournament games a week. 
His natural toughness stands him in time of need, and the infusion 
of thoroughbred blood which he usually inherits from his sire 
gives him speed, gameness, and courage. The thoroughbred pony 
is more hot-headed—not so well balanced as a pony*with a little 
cold blood in him. The former is always extended at speed, and, 
therefore, not as ready to shorten his stride and turn handily. 
The thoroughbred has a tendeney to lead with the near leg, and 
is not an adept at changing the lead. The best at a turn are 
those which “run under you,” so that when a player sits back 
the pony will shorten his stride, throwing his weight back on 
his hips, and getting his legs under him, while his hocks are the 
pivot on which he revolves. To be ranked as first class a pony 
(Continued on page 1681 of Advertising Nection,) 
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Three of Reginald C. Vanderbilt’s Polo Ponies; two of them, “Imported Peggy” and “ Miss Flip,” won in the Kansas City 
Show 
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William K. Vanderbilt, Jr.. and W. Gould Brokaw on the J. P. Grace, on whose Estate, Graceland, the Races were 
Club-house Lawn held, Weighing-in 


The Leaders taking the Watcr Jump in the Second Race, for the Smithtown Hunt Club Cup 


THE GENTLEMEN’S PONY AND STEEPLECHASE RACES AT 
“GRACELAND” 


The a ual meeting of the Great Neck Racing Association at “ Graceland,” the Long Island estate of the Messrs. Grace, was 
one of the chief social erents of the carly season. There were two flat races and four stceplechases, the winning owners being 
W. R. Grace, W. Gould Brokaw, T. J. Jarvis, C. H. Robbins, and Louis Fitzgerald, whose unfortunate death by accident oc- 
curred at Great Neck on November 7. The steeplechase course was about a mile in circuit, with eight jumps, including brush, 
Liverpool, post and rail, and stone wall. One of the races, in which professional jockeys had the mounts, was for a cup pre- 
sented by Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr. 
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Arrival of the “Amerika” in New York Harbor, showing The Wirelcss-telegraph Room on the “ Amerika,” equipped 
her towering Hull with the newest Devices 


General View of the Main Saloon and Gallery, looking forward, on the “ Cleveland” Deck of the “ Amerika” 


THE LATEST TYPE OF TRANSATLANTIC LINER 


The steamship “ Amerika,” of the Hamburg-American Line, is, in her register, which is 23,000 tons, the largest craft of her 
kind afloat. An idea of her size may be had from the fact that she has accommodations for 3400 passengers and holds capa- 
ble of receiving 16.000 tons of cargo. Her crew numbers 600. She is equipped with a passenger elevator extending through 
the four decks, which are designated “ Kaiser,” “ Washington.” “ Roosevelt,” and “Cleveland.” There are also a gymnasium, 
an @ la carte restaurant, a nursery with trained nurses, and a florist-shop. The “ Amerika” igs 687 feet long, 74 feet 6 inches 


wide, and 53 feet deep 
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Reginald C. Vanderbilt driving his Heavy-harness Horses “‘ Amazement” and “ Astonishment.” 
First-prize Winners at the Louisville, Kansas City, and Chicago Horse Shows of this Year 


Judge William H. Moore’s Imported | 
highest-acting 


Poni 


Alfred Gicynne Vandcrbilt’s Gray “ Unicorn,” driven by Charles Wilson. What Horsemen 
recognize as a fine “ Hiteh.” A Ribbon-winner at the Philadelphia Show 


SOME OF THE 


PRINCIPAL 


Themas Hitchcock Jr.s Hunter “ Jowae King 
his Hind Feet in ta 


PRIZE-WINNIN 
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orted $8000 Pony “ Berkeley Bantam.” One of the Reginald C. Vanderbilt driving “ The Dictator” in the Gig Class. This Horse won several 

cting Ponies in the Country Ribbons this Year at the Louisville, Kansas City, and Chicago Horse Shows 
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ViI.—The Partial Failure of American 


NLY a few weeks ago Mr. J. S. Elliott, Commissioner of 
the Interior for Porto Rico, sent in his resignation. He 
had been in office barely a vear. 

And right here let it be said with all emphasis that Mr. 

J.S. Elliott is in no way to be identified with Mr. William 

H. Elliott, his predecessor in the same office. There is nothing in 
common between the two Elliotts save the mere coincidence of 
name. They are in no way related to each other either by family 
or social ties. Their ideas of the proprieties in the conduct of the 
attice of which each was in turn the head are as wide apart as the 
poles. For reasons set forth at some length in a preceding article 
of this series, the record made by William H. Elliott has left an 
unfortunate impression in Porto Rico. It is one of the counts in 
the indictment which Porto-Ricans are now formulating against 
American administration? 

The record made by J. S. Elliott is precisely the reverse. His 
task was very largely the undoing of many things W. H. Elliott 
had done. It was with the distinct understanding that his term 
of office be limited to such time as the tangled affairs of the In- 
terior Department be straightened out, that J. S. Elliott consented, 
much against his inclination, to accept the President’s appoint- 
ment. One of his first acts was to discharge seventeen salary- 
drawing encumbrances of the department. One of his next acts 
was to discharge twenty-five more. He relieved the pay-rolls in 
all of forty-two utterly useless salaried employees, and he reduced 
the running expenses of the department, without the slightest loss 
in efficiency, by $60.000 per vear. He knows the Spanish-Amer- 
ican people thoroughly from years of residence among them. In 
the course of a few months he did more to make the Interior Depart- 
ment effective for good work than had been done in four years. 
And when he had accomplished all this, and thus demonstrated his 
admirable fitness for the place, he resigned. The office of Com- 
missioner of the Interior for the island of Porto Rico is now, at 
this writing, vacant. 

These facts in the case of Mr. J. S. Elliott are here cited be- 
cause they happen to illustrate in a forcible way one of our diffi- 
culties in the administration of the insular government—the diffi- 
culty, in view of the salaries paid and the sacrifices involved, of 
getting the right kind of men to accept Porto-Rican appointments. 

With the exception of the Treasurer of the island, who gets an 
additional thousand because of the bond he has to furnish, the 
salary paid to each head of department in Porto Rico is $4000 
per year..” Living on the island costs as much as it does in the 
United States. The term of oflice is four years. What ambitious 
and spirited young man with a promising career in any business 
or profession opening before him can be expected to cut it abruptly 
short and go off in a remote place and mark time for four years? 
It would mean for him the beginning of everything all over again 
when he got back. What competent middle-aged man with a suc- 
cessful career well launched is willing to sacrifice on the altar of 
that kind of patriotism four years of high productive possibilities? 
And yet the responsibilities put upon department heads in Porto 
Rico by the Foraker insular constitution are of a nature such as 
can only be fitly met by men with an equipment that may win 
wealth and distinction at home. The head of a department in 
Porto Rico is ipso facto a member of the Porto- Rican Senate. 
Furthermore, the heads of department are always in a majority of 
one in the Senate. Theoretically they are men competent to sit 
in final judgment on the political and industrial problems the 
island presents. These problems are, many of them, difficult and 
delicate. Besides his legislative, the head of department in Porto 
Rico has his executive functions. These, too, demand no mean order 
of attainments. They demand not only the decision of character 
essential in any good executive, but in Porto Rico they demand 
other things besides. During this present transition stage the 
head of department who does not speak the Spanish language 
with more or less fluency is not fit for the place. He is not fit 
for the place unless his stock of patience and of tact is of the 
largest. If his provincialism is so narrow as to preclude him 
from sympathetic consideration for racial peculiarities and tradi- 
tions divergent from his own, he cannot advance American prog- 
ress in Porto Rico. He can only clog and embarrass it. If he has 
not the dignity and self-respect which go with what was known in 
old-fashioned times as “ good breeding” he had best remain at 
home. Porto-Ricans are much saturated with these old-fashioned 
notions about good breeding. 
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It will be an error if we dismiss this matter of mere surface 
qualities in our insular appointees as too trifling to be given 
consideration. A good deal has been said about American 
adaptability to conditions as they arise. On that American charac- 
teristic was based much hope of our success in administering the 
governments of outlving possessions. A Porto-Rican condition is 
that the people of the island hold a man of boorish manners in 
very great contempt. It is a condition which the American 
adaptability of the President’s advisers has not always success- 
fully met. One of the more recent Washington appointees was 
nicknamed “The Plumber” before he had been on the island a 
week. A “plumber,” for some reason, typifies to the Porto-Rican 
mind about the degree of refinement we usually associate at home 
with the occupation of stevedore or longshoreman. So this par- 
ticular statesman, sent here to be the head of a department, by 
his manners and bearing and general appearance, won for himself, 
practically on sight, the title of what with us would be equivalent 
to “ The Longshoreman.” “The Plumber” this man was and as 
“The Plumber” he will, for Porto-Ricans at least, occupy his 
niche in the gallery of Washington appointee notables of the island 
long after his real name has been forgotten. 

Still another head of department when he first arrived de- 
manded special rates at the hotel where he was staying, on the 
ground that, as a high Porto-Rican government official, his power 
to advertise the hotel for good or ill among Americans at home 
was a valuable commodity which the landlord would do well to 
bear in mind. Shortly afterwards, as an incident to a Scotch- 
whiskey conversazione on the hotel veranda, the same official chal- 
lenged a subordinate employee of the house to a fist fight out 
in the open where a number of the residents of San Juan’s finest 
suburb might have been spectators of the engagement. Nothing 
but the good sense of the hotel emplovees, in fact, deprived several 
of the refined Porto-Rican families who live in the neighborhood 
of witnessing the elevating exhibition of an American head of de- 
partment and member of the Senate wallowing through a rough- 
and-tumble gutter fight with a young hotel employee. It is 
true there is the mitigating circumstance that the distinguished 
Senator and member of the Governor’s cabinet would probably have 
got the thrashing he without doubt deserved. Still, it is just as 
well the fight was not “ pulled off.” Porto-Ricans have those old- 
fashioned notions as to the standard of personal dignity a govern- 
ment official should maintain. Even if the Senator and cabinet 
member had “ licked” his man, he, and with him American au- 
thority, would have lost prestige probably among the refined Porto- 
Rican people who would have witnessed the set-to from their 
verandas. 

Legislative ability, executive ability, more or less fluency in the 
Spanish language, a vast fund of patience and tact, a bread cosmo- 
politanism, dignity of bearing, and enough refinement to produce 
an attractive personal address—all these seem to be essential in 
a department head in Porto Rico equipped to do full justice to his 
responsibilities. How are we to get men with all this outfit of 
qualities for a salary of $4000? The few exemplars that have been 
brought forward seem to give a sufficient answer to the question. 
We don’t get them. That they are not to be had for the induce- 
ments offered, is the standard explanation advanced for those 
Washington appointments that have been so deplorably bad. Fortu- 
nately it does not explain them. The scandalously bad appoint- 
ments are explicable only on the ground that the President’s ad- 
visers were moved not by the question of the candidate’s fitness, 
but by the question of his political “ pull” and need of money to 
live on. It seems to have been a fundamental proposition among 
some of these advisers of the President that almost any kind of a 
worn-out, battered old political hack who was more or less of a 
nuisance at home, and a case to be got rid of and provided for 
somehow, was good enough to be saddled on Porto Rico. Worth- 
less sons of somebody have been tethered here with the insular 
pay-crib within the tether’s range. Persons suffering from chronic 


impecuniosity and who were incompetent to earn a living at home 


have been provided for in Porto Rico. In one recent instance the 
experiment of applying an important Porto-Rican appointment as 
a cure for an aggravated case of alcoholism of.many years’ stand- 
ing was made. In passing, it may be of scientific interest to note 
that the experiment was a failure. 

No, the difficulty of getting the right kind of men does not ex- 
plain the bad appointments to Porto Rico. The President’s ad- 
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visers seem to have confined their search too much to paddocks 
reserved for spavined and broken-winded politicians. And it is 
not encouraging to note that the character of appointments has 
not improved with time. The heads of department who have done 
the best work and who have left the best personal impressions be- 
hind them were among those who were appointed with the be- 
ginning of civil government. The splendid work done by Mr. Jacob 
H. Hollander, the first Treasurer of the island, in putting Porto 
Rico on a sound and scientific financial basis is only now begin- 
ning to be appreciated for its full merit. It was said at the outset 
that with all our mistakes, with all our Washington political 
handicaps, there is a record of American achievement in Porto Rico 
of which we may well be proud, and that these achievements had 
been accomplished in the face of disheartenments demanding a 
high order of moral fibre to resist. The case of Mr. Hollander is 
a case in point. Naturally a sensitive man, he was subjected to 
misrepresentation and abuse while he was working out to so 
brilliant a solution the intricate problem of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, such as even a callous man would have had difficulty in 
enduring. And, out of all this abuse and misrepresentation he has 
emerged at last with the respect of all men on the island whose 
opinion is worth considering. 

Martin G. Brumbaugh, the first Commissioner of Education, al- 
though he made the deplorable mistake of buying his own text- 
books for his own department, was yet a man of strong person- 
ality, whose work in his department was thorough, and his con- 
trol of it strong and virile. John R. Garrison, the first auditor, 
and James S. Harlan, the first attorney-general, were both men 
whose names and work here are universally mentioned with the 
highest respect. William H. Holt, the first judge of the United 
States District Court of Porto Rico, was all in dignity of character 
and soundness of legal learning a United States judge should be. 
in the first flush of enthusiasm over the acquisition of Porto Rico 
it may have been easier to get good men to go there than it is now. 
At all events, subsequent appointments of department heads have 
shown in some instances what fairly may be characterized as all 
the way from an unfortunate to an outrageous falling off. It was 
said early in this correspondence that we were booked for failure 
in Porto Rico unless there were some basic changes in our methods 
of doing many things; that there must be a broader grasp in 
Washington of the problems the island presents. The first change 
of all in our methods that must be made under penalty of dis- 
graceful failure is in our methods of making appointments. The 
first and greatest of the problems Porto Rico presents for Wash- 
ington’s better consideration is the problem of getting men to go 
there as our representatives who will bring credit and not con- 
tempt and disgrace upon the American name and upon American 
authority. That it is a problem that has its difficulties has been 
made sufficiently clear. That its solution has been set about in 
ways radically wrong is sufficiently demonstrated in the unques- 
tionable deterioration in the quality of appointments since our 
civil government was established here five years ago. That we have 
got to look for some other sources of supply than those from which 
we have been drawing seems hardly to need other elucidation than 
that offered by some of the specimens these sources have lately 
furnished. Better men for important insular appointments must 
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be found than of late in too many cases have been found, or else 
as a matter of common justice to Porto-Ricans we ought to dis- 
charge ourselves on the ground of incompetence and lack of moral 
responsibility and get out of the island. Imposing upon them a 
form of government built on the fundamental proposition that 
Porto-Ricans are not fit to govern themselves, and then sending to 
govern them such sots and boors and worse as we have in too 
many instances sent, is an infamy the American people will hard- 
ly be willing to have go on much longer than the time it takes 
them to find out that it exists. 

But if the salaries are so small and the sacrifices involved so 
large that desirable men cannot be found to accept them, where 
are we going to look for such men? To this it may be answered 
that for five years we have been manufacturing an excellent quality 
of department-head timber right here in the Porto-Rico department 
offices. In all the departments here, more or less, but especially 
in the departments of Education and the Interior, there are young 
men full of enthusiasm for their work, who have become fluent in 
the Spanish language, who know the island and its people 
thoroughly. These are the men who in more than one instance 
have done the actual department work, while the department head, 
whose sole qualification,” perhaps, consisted of a home political 
“pull,” wrote the reports, and looked after his personal and 
family salaries and perquisites. There are men in the Depart- 
ment of Education, for instance, who for years have been in close 
contact with the people and with the educational problems of the 
island, and who in their work have demonstrated disinterested zeal 
and executive ability of a high order. The Educational Depart- 
ment is mentioned because it happens to have several conspicuous 
examples of that nature. If the commissionership of education 
were vacant to-day, under the present system of appointments 
somebody from home who had never been in Porto Rico, and who 
had knowledge of the vaguest as to Porto-Rican educational prob- 
lems, would be sent to fill the place which others in the department, 
by virtue of knowledge, experience, and greater fitness every way, 
were so vastly better qualified to fill. There has been much good 
work done in Porto Rico under American administration, much 
that, as Americans, we may well be proud of. The credit for this 
work is quite as often, if not oftener, due to subordinates as t 
principals, and the subordinates are still subordinates. 

It is the belief of Americans of long residence here who have 
seen with sorrow and humiliation so many of the appointments 
that have been made, that the only way out of the difficulty will 
be by the extension of civil-service methods to include our entire 
departmental machinery here. There must be some new source of 
supply created. A civil-service system that linked insular service 
of this sort with the diplomatic service and thus offered the pros- 
pect of a career for a young man of intelligence and character in 
a way analogous to the army and navy service, is the path most 
frequently pointed to as the one that is going to lead us out of 
our present bogs. And here in the Porto-Rican government it is 
urged that this same civil-service road to the departmental officer 
be thrown as wide open to Porto-Ricans as it is to Americans, the 
ideal end, of course, being the day when Porto-Ricans, thus qualified 
by education, training, and experience, are able to take over the 
full administration of their island’s affairs. 


House of a Rich Planter near Humacao, Porto Rico 
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ScENE.—A guest-room at Greenlawn temporarily occupied by Mr. 
John Wayne III... aet. sixr-and-twenty. Enter Mr. Wayne in 
“whites” and carrying a tennis-racket, He tosses the latter 
on the lounge and goes to the door of the bedroom immediately 
adjoining. Calling off. 

SAY, Dawson, are you there? Well, look sharp and pack 
up our things. We leave by the four train, and [consulting 
his watch] it’s after twelve now. What’s that? Oh, hang 
the laundry! Telephone the people to send it down by ex- 

- press. Put out my brown suit, with the boots to match, and 
then draw me a bath. 

[He closes the door and crosses over to the window. The blinds 
are shut, and he is obliged to peer through the slats. 

She’s there—sitting on the terrace and almost directly under 
this window. Incredible as it may seem, she is doing embroidery 
work, and, incidentally, sharing a box of marshmallows with 
Jimmy Davidge, my particular aversion. [Turning away from the 
window and throwing himself tragically into an easy chair.] Good 
heavens! what are women made of? Embroidery frames—marsh- 
mallows. [He contemplates his boots with mournful intentness ; 
then starts up as though stung.| Laughter! Repeated laughter! 
[Listens.] That ass Davidge is telling a ridiculous story about a 
blind mouse at a mothers’ meeting, and Alicia is positively bub- 
bling over with merriment. It’s almost indecent of her, consider- 
ing what happened in the library a quarter of an hour ago. Only 
a quarter of an hour: and Alicia has already forgotten — she 
ean laugh, she can devour marshmallows. [With deep conviction. | 
John Wayne III., you’re well out of it—very well out of it. [He 
lights a cigarette and picks up @ magazine. He reads for a few 
moments, then looks up impatiently.| It’s perfectly impossible to 
read with that eternal chattering going on. Wonder if I couldn't 
call down and ask them to go away. [Hesitates.] I’m afraid not 
—the terrace is common property. [Resolutely.] I won’t listen. 

[He reads along for a full minute and then throws the maga- 
zine across the room. 

Stupider every month! I can’t imagine how people can read 
such stuff. Nothing but silly love-stories—it’s sickening. [Lis- 
tens.| I don’t hear from the terrace. [Jumping up with a look 
of dismay.| Can they have gone? [He crosses to window and 
lool:s out.| No such luck, of course; they have all the appearance 
of being anchored under my window until luncheon. Well, J’re 
nothing to say about it; it’s none of my business. That’s right, 
Miss Travers, take another marshmallow and spoil your appetite. 
[With a severely judicial air.| I must say that I don’t approve 
of girls who are eternally munching sweets between hours. or, 
rather, at all hours. In fact, there are several things about Alicia 
that I don’t altogether fancy—now that my eyes are opened. To 
enumerate. 
¢ [He checks off upon his fingers the sereral counts of the in- 

dictment, 

Alicia is decidedly brune, and I have always expressed a_prefer- 
ence for light hair and gray-blue eyes. Alicia has five sisters, and 
I long ago determined that the girl whom I shou!d marry must 
be an only child. She adores Richard Strauss, while I pin my 
faith to Bach: she abominates alligator pears, and I would com- 
mit burglary to get them; she prefers tennis, I golf—in short, 
there is absolutely no common ground upon which we stand. [With 
profound conriction.| We should be unhappy from the very start: 
I feel it. John, my boy, vou have had a fertunate escape, a mar- 
vellously fortunate escape. 

[He turns as though addressing the man serrant at the bed- 
room door. 

Eh, what’s that? Bath readv? Well, go and draw another one: 
draw fifteen or twenty if you like—I'’m busy. 

[He turns to the window, and continues in a tone indicative of 
repressed feeling. 

So this is the end of a dav-dream! Yet while it lasted— [He 
sighs deeply.| 1 dare say that T am a person somewhat senti- 
mentally inclined. When IT proposed io Alicia half an hour ago 
sl had a phonograph hidden behind the window-curtains to take a 
record of the scene—unknown, of course, to her. If the affair had 


turned out as I thought it was going to, Alicia and I would 
have enjoyed the unique privilege— [He starts violently. | 
It has just occurred to me that [I went away and left the 
machine in the window-seat. If that brute Davidge now— 
[He opens the hall door and takes a hasty look around, | 
No one in sight; Ill just slip down to the library and 
see about it. 

|He disappears to return a few moments later with a 
large phonograph, which he deposits, with a sigh of relief, 
upon the table. 

Fortunately it had escaped observation. [He examines it carc- 
fullu.| Yes, there is the record, the verba ipsissima of the supreme 
moment of my existence. But under the present circumstances | 
don’t care about hearing my impassioned avowals’ rehearsed. A 
warmed-over love-scene, faugh! 

|He removes the record, puts it contemptuously aside, and 
tales a chair. 

Strange as it may seem, I feel singularly indifferent to the sit- 
uation. According to all the authorities | should now be quoting 
Byron and cleaning my pisto!s; as a matter of fact. my thoughts 
keep travelling luncheonward. [Consults his watch.) Over half 
an hour yet. 

And there’s Alicia. By rights she should be showing—we]l, not 
exactly regret, but a certain pale, proud reserve which would mean 
were than words. Instead of that she comes and sits under my 
w.ndow to eat marshmallows with Jimmy Davidge. lIlow a decent 
chap I shouldn’t have minded. But that puppy! 

[He rises and goes to the window. 

Hym! I thought that quiet was suspicious. Alicia has just 
given Jimmy a rose, and he is carefully putting it in his button- 
hole. Poor credulous. idiot! doubtless imagines that he has made 
an impression upon the fair Miss Travers. I can afford to pity 
Jimmy, and I do—sincerely. 

’ [He assumes an air of elaborate indifference. 

Faney my contemplating a scene like this with équanimity! 
But I have learned my lesson well, and I recognize the impro- 
priety of any exhibition of petulance or even impatience. No 
longer, thank Heaven! can the storms of passion— [The bedroom 
door has opened half-way, and he turns to face it.] What the 
devil is it now? Riding-boots? Take ’em! 

[He hurls one boot furiously at the door, which closes quick- 
ly. He resumes his position at the window. 

Why, the fellow’s there yet! But, then, Davidge never did 
know when he wasn’t wanted. Now Alicia hardly deserves it from 
me, but, hang it all! I ean’t have her bored to death under my 
very eyes. [He considers for a moment.| UII settle him. 

[He goes to the desk and scribbles a hasty note. 


She’s there—sitting on the tcrrace under my window 
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The record of the supreme moment of my existence 


“Dear JimmMy.—How about that putting match at a dollar a 
hole? Say the word and you're on. J. W. ILL” 

|He goes to the bedroom door and summons his man. 

Oh! Dawson, will you please take this note down to Mr. Davidge? 
—you'll find him on the terrace. Come up by way of the garden, 
as though vou were just back from the golf-course. Sorry about 
the boots, but that’s all right—at least I'll make it so. Rush 
this along. [He goes over to the window. 

Rather magnanimous of me, I think. Of course Alicia will never 
know of my thoughtfulness. I shouldn’t dream of mentioning it, 
and I’m sure Jimmy won't. He'll be too mad. 

There comes Dawson; he’s carrying the thing off beautifully. 
Wish I could see the expression on Jimmy’s face. [He tries to get 
a better view.] He doesn’t hesitate, for he has a pretty good 
opinion of himself as a putter, and he likes my dollars. There he 
goes for his half-mile stroll in this baking sun. Too bad! How- 
ever, it’s not my business if he chooses to deceive himself. I said 
I’d play him a putting match, and so I will—next Tuesday morn- 
ing at eleven o'clock. I didn’t put the date in the note because 
Jimmy is always jumping at conclusions, and it’s time somebody 
taught him a lesson. [He peers intently through the blinds. 

Alicia doesn’t look so relieved as I thought she'd be. There's 
gratitude for you! . 

[He accidentally rattles the blind and starts back. 

Confound it! I wouldn’t have her suspect that I'm up here for 
any amount of money. I wish she’d go away; I want my tennis 
hat, and it’s lying on the bench beside her. I must get it so that 
Dawson can go on with his packing. [He considers.] I have it. 

[He takes a fishing-reel from the table drawer and attaches a 
hook from his fly-bool.. 

I can land that hat with a “dusty miller,” T faney. Now for 
a cast. [He cautiously opens the blind and proceeds to angle. 

Almost had him that time. [ He tries aqain. 

Ah, a nibble. [He gives the line a sudden jerk. 

Eh! what’s that? Blessed if I haven’t hooked Alicia’s back hair! 

[He jerks fatuously at the line, then drops it and leans far 
out of the windore. 

I beg your pard@n. Oh yes; it’s me, and I was trying to hook 
up my hat. I'll be down there right away. But you've got it out 
yourself, haven’t you? [Disappointed.| Then I won’t bother. 

Beg pardon? Yes, if you will be so kind. Just stick the hook 
in anywhere; I really don’t want the old thing. Thank you so 
very, very much. 

[He hauls up the hat, contemptuously flings it on the floor 
and kicks it away. He locks out again. 

I didn’t leave my racket by any chance? No—I thought not. 
Sorry to have disturbed you, but, vou see, I’m leaving this after- 
noon quite unexpectedly, and—what’s that? Oh, Labrador, I be- 
lieve. I’ve a chance to go with the Smithsonian expedition, and 
it’s too good to lose. Yes, I’m afraid it’s good-by. as I sha’n’t be 
down to luncheon. Good-by, then. About three years, I think— 
possibly longer. 

[He closes the blind, but stands looking through it. 

I rather think that I scored off my lady Alicia that time. 
[Doubdbtfully.] But perhaps not, for there she goes into the house 
as dignified as the Obelisk—not a single backward glance. 


[He remains silent for a few moments, then deliberately 
knocks a pretty little china ornament off the mantel and 
grinds it under his heel. 

Thank goodness! I’m a philosopher, and know how to take these 
things. [He consults his watch. 

Still three hours to train-time. How to pass them? [His eye 
falls on the phonograph.| 1 might have a little music. 

[He selects a record from the pile on the table, starts the 
machine, and sits down to enjoy the performance. 

The Phonograph. “ Céleste Aida,” as recorded for the Universal 
Amusement Company of New York, U.S.A., by Signor Confuoco. 
Yang—yang—tum—ti—tum— [He jumps up and stops the 
mechanism.| I can’t stand that. [He selects another record.}| 


‘Looks rather more promising; let’s try it. 


[He inserts the record and starts the mechanism. 
The Phonograph. Yang—vang—Dear sir,—We beg to remind 
vou that our little account still remains unsettled. If quite con- 
venient we should be pleased to receive check at an early date. 
Otherwise we shall be reluctantly obliged to place the matter in 
the hands of our attorneys. Your very truly, Snip and Cutter. 
[He recovers from his astonishment and stops the mechanism. 
Well, this is a dodge! The infernal scoundrels must have made 
a deal with the Universal Amusement Company to smuggle this 
communication into their monthly bateh of new records. What 
impertinence! ‘Tailor’s duns are universal enough, but I fail to 
see where the amusement comes in. 
| He removes the record and hesitates. 
“Old Black Joe”? No! “Joshua Butternut at the World's 
Fair”? A thousand times no! [He comes to a sudden decision. | 
After all, it should prove instructive to rehearse that scene in 
the library. It’s not often that a man gets a chance to hear 
himself make a proposal.of marriage. 
[He inserts the record and starts the mechanism. 
The Phonograph (in a masculine roice). | say—er—Alicia, 
there’s something I’ve been wanting to tell you—um—um— 
The Phonograph (in a feminine voice). Well, why don’t you? 
The Phonograph (in a masculine voice). Oh, it’s nothing much 
—merely that I’ve been trying to persuade myself that—that I’m 
in love with you. Ha! ha! Silly piece of business, isn’t it? 
[He hastily stops the mechanism. 
Is that what I said to Alicia! [He groans.| Silly piece of 
business, indeed! It was more than that; it was asinine. [With 
profound conviction.| I don’t believe I knew what I was saying. 
[With a heavy sigh.| And then she— 
[He starts the mechanism. 
Tiree Phonograph (in a feminine voice). Have you experienced 
any special difficulty about it? 
(Continued on page 1684 of Advertising Scction.) 


1 beg your purdon—-I was trying to hook up my hat 
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BROKEN note, 
A alas, cannot 

be sung over 
again, The orchestra 
goes on. Another singer 
takes up the cue. The 
performance continues. 
One takes up one’s role 
again at the proper mo- 
ment. It is all so re- 
lentless. 

The. broken note does 
not fall into a net, like 
the acrobat who has missed his footing and has another trial. 
You cannot stop the performance and sing the unfortunate phrase 
over again. No, to that extent you have marred the performance, 
and however well you may sing through the rest of the opera 
that broken note will break again in every newspaper the next 
morning. 

It has happened to me, but not often, I am happy to say. There 
are others, also, to whom it rarely has happened, or who rarely 
will have the experience which every singer dreads. Their ex- 
emption will be due not only to their possession of fine, well- 
trained voices, but also to the will power that enables them to 
impose upon themselves and endure the rigid régime which 
should govern the life of a singer. 

There are hundreds of beautiful voices. But why does one see 
almost always the same names leading the personnel at the Metro- 
politan Opera House? It is not a fad. It is a necessity, be- 
cause those singers—that handful—are the only ones who can 
stand the strain of a grand-opera season, in a house of those 
dimensions, with satisfaction to the public. 

Where are all the other lovely voices that promised so much? 
They have failed. Why? Because their owners were unwilling 
to adapt themselves to the stern necessities that govern the life 
of a prima+donna. It is a grand triumph to feel a great audience 
“rising” at you. But it is a triumph gained at the sacrifice 
of almost all the pleasures of life. I have questioned many of 
my distinguished colleagues. Always it is the same story—a 
story of continual sacrifice, not from the moment of the first suc- 
cess. nor even from the first step upon the stage, but from further 
hack, from girlhood, from the period when the work of prepara- 
tion began. _ The sacrifice of everything that interferes with her 
art and her career is what: makes a “ great” prima donna of the 
woman with the requisite voice and method. Even the athlete 
can learn a lesson in training from the prima donna, with this 
difference—the athlete can “break training,” the prima donna 
never can. 

[I am naturally active. Yet in a season of fifteen weeks I have 
set foot upon the street for a short walk just once. The balance 
of the time it .was driving from my home to the opera - house 
for rehearsal or performance and back again to my residence for 
study or rest. 

Society? How fond I would be of it if I could enjoy its en- 
tertainments with a free mind! But the functions I feel I can 
attend during a season without dread that my so doing will in- 
terfere with my obligations as an artist you can count on fewer 
fingers than those of one hand. One season I had an opera box 
at my disposal. I doubt if I occupied it more than three or four 
times all winter. If I have sung Tuesdaysnight in Philadelphia 
and have to sing Briinnhilde on Thursday, do you suppose, much 
as | longed to see a performance, that I would jeopardize my art 
and run the risk of not doing my full duty toward the public 
by attending the opera on» Wednesday? No. I would rest from 
the strain of Tuesday the better to be ready to bear the strain 
of Thursday. It is one thing to be part of a great public; another 
to sing for that great public. Once I went to an afternoon con- 
cert just to treat myself to some singing that I wasn’t doing my- 
self. As I was leaving the hall, a woman, a total stranger, 
came up to me. 

“ Please go right home and go to bed,” she said. “ ‘ Gitter- 
diimmerung’ to-morrow!” And she was right. I felt she was. 
So I went home—and went to bed. 

Take a day when rehearsal has been called for half past ten 
in the morning. I am up at eight. By nine o’clock my répétiteur 
is at the piano, and [ go over some of the uncertain passages. 
An opera, and especially a Wagner music drama, is such a big 
affair that even if you have sung it many times, it still is neces- 
sary to “get up” on it every time you sing it, and to rehearse 
it, no matter how long it has been in the repertoire. At half 
past ten IT am at the opera -house, and, if it is a music drama 
that is in rehearsal, I am not apt to get away until half past 
four or five in the afternoon. I have been standing and acting 
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and singing most of the 
time, and usually with- 
out stopping for any- 
thing to eat, for it is 
not well to sing until 
some time after a meal. 
Yet when [ get home 
hot and tired the first 
thing is the bath, and 
even then only some- 


thing light to eat, for 
the system is too ex- 
hausted from the strain 
to assimilate the dinner that an ordinary person would eat after 
such an arduous day and so long a fast. 

But even then work is not over. Supposing one has been re- 
hearsing “ Tristan” that day, and the following night is to appear 
in “ Giaconda.” These are works of totally different schools, and 
to be “up” on them both at the same time is a great test of 
vocal method. I have to turn at once from “ Tristan” to the 
Italian work, so as to become permeated with it before I go on 
the stage the next night. But I am too tired to stand at the 
piano and sing. So I rest on the sofa and listen to my répétiteur 
while he plays over the music of my role. ,After that I take the 
score to bed with me—literally—so that if, during a wakeful 
hour in the night or in the early morning, I should think of 
some point (and one often does at such times), [ am able to turn 
to the musie and work it out. Thus practically a singer’s mind 
is constantly on her work. 

Some people thihk a prima donna has a chance to rest in her 
dressing - room between the acts. Let me dispel that illusion. 
When I sing Valentine in “ Les Huguenots,” I do not appear 
until the second act, but in order to have time to dress and to 
“warm up” my voice I am at the opera-house at seven o’clock. 
As for rest between the acts, the Valentine costumes are 
elaborate, and all my time, when not on the stage, is occupied 
in dressing. For Donna Anna in “ Don Giovanni,” I get. to the 
opera-house by half past.six, for I am obliged to be on the stage 
soon after the rise of the curtain. As soon as my first scene is 
over I hasten to my dressing-room and hurry into the black cos- 
tume which I wear later in the same act. Even after that I have 
no leisure, for I am obliged to change to another black costume. 

After the first act of “ Tristan und Isolde,” the /solde is happy 
if she still is alive, for the act is very long, and /solde is con- 
tinually on the stage, and constantly active. Yet she has no 
time to rest. She knows that, no matter how much she hurries, 
the stage will be ready before she can change her costume, and 
she fairly races so as not to keep the public waiting. 

One might think that during the long, long wait between the 
second act and /solde’s cue late in the third act (for she does not 
go on until nearly the end of the third act), the prima donna 
would have an agreeable relaxation from the great scenes of the 
first and second acts. Yet that hour and twenty minutes in the 
dressing-room is the severest strain of all. Do I rest during this 
long interval? Oh no. I keep walking about my dressing-room 
and singing. Otherwise the vocal organs would sink into a state 
of lethargy, and I would not be able to key them up for /solde’s 
tremendous scene, the “ Liebestod,” over T'ristan’s prostrate form. 

When I sing Selika in “ L’Africaine” I begin dressing at half 
past five, for I have to “ make up dark” for the rdle—stain my 
face and arms. There are hurried changes of costume in this 
opera too. One night between the acts of “ L’Africaine” one of 
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the directors of the opera-house brought Lord Charges _ Beres-. 


ford and Sir Cavendish-Bentinck to call on me behind the scenes. 
I was obliged to remain standing during their call while various 
barbaric ornaments were being fastened to my costume. 

One Saturday afternoon, after the second act of “ Tristan,” my 
little niece, thinking [ would have a long time for relaxation, 
came back to pay me a visit. After watching me a while from 
the lounge she exclaimed: 

“Why, Aunt Lillian! ,If I'd known you carried on so, I 
wouldn't have come in. [ Qjought this was your time for rest.” 

Rest? The prima donna never rests. Every girl who really 
is going to be a prima donna is at it when she is young, and 
keeps at it till she retires—that is, if she has thg inborn love 
of it. Often I hear young women who are starting out to become 
singers say, “I will do anything, I will make every sacrifice for 
my art!” But they will not. 

The real prima donna says nothing. She makes the sacrifices, 
and when she stands before the public and finds herself in good 
voice and has a realizing sense that she is being listened to by 
an appreciative audience, she feels that all her sacrifices have 
not been sacrifices at all, but a joyous offering to her art. 


Photographs copyright by Aime Dupont 
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MISS HENRIETTA CROSMAN, IN “MARY, MARY, QUITE 
CONTRARY” 


Miss Henrietta Crosman, who was last seen in New York in Mr. Belasco’s production of “Sweet Kitty Bellairs,” has been 
touring the Eastern cities in “ Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary,” an adaptation by Eugene Presbrey of Sardou’s comedy, “ Les 
Pattes de Mouche.” Miss Crosman will present the play during the coming winter, opening at the Garrick Theatre on 
Christmas day 
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_ to office by Governor Hunt. 


Correspondence 


FROM A FORMER GOVERNOR OF PORTO RICO 
BuTTe, MONTANA, October 31, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—My attention has just been called to an article by Mr. 
Charles W. Tyler entitled * Our Record in Porto Rico,” published 
in HARPER’S WEEKLY of date October 21, 1905. 

In one paragraph your special commissioner, in writing of the 
civil administration of the island, makes the following statement: 

“And still another of those misfortunes was the career, just 
terminated on the island, of an American who was first appointed 
After being tried for bribery while 
in the office to which he was first appointed, and escaping punish- 
ment because of the technical circumstance that the charge against 
him should have been extortion, Governor Hunt rewarded him with 
still higher honors. He made him what is equivalent to county 
prosecutor at a salary of $3000 per year. After bilking and swin- 
dling everybody within the reach of a very industrious and in- 
genious activity in that line, he has now disappeared from the 
island, practically a fugitive from justice.” 

The statement quoted is partial and very misleading. I regret 
that I have not at my immediate command the exact data to prove 
what I say, but, as it would necessarily take some time to obtain 
it, | now give my best recollection. 

The person appointed by me, and to whom your correspondent 
evidently referred, was Abraham Kopel. He went to Porto Rico, 
hearing an excellent character, evidenced by an honorable dis- 
charge as a soldier in the Astor Battery, which served in the 
Philippine Islands in the Spanish-American war. Being a young 
lawyer of good appearance, with fair knowledge of Spanish, our 
attention was drawn to him, and about 1901 he was appointed a 
police magistrate in San Juan. He was very energetic in admin- 
istering the laws, and was an effective force in maintaining order 
and in efforts to stop gambling in the city. His course in this 
latter respect brought upon him the bitter enmity of certain 
American gamblers, one of whom complained of him for taking 
or soliciting a bribe in the performance of his official duty. The 
matter was investigated by Judge Hord, and Kopel was acquitted. 
Whether Judge Hord based his conclusion upon any special ground 
I cannot now recall. No other or farther accusation in connection 
with the matter was made against Kopel. 

Attorney-General Harlan also made a careful personal investiga- 
tion into the matter, and, as a result of his investigation, we were 
fully convinced that Kopel was perfectly innocent. 

Kopel remained in office and performed his duties in such a 
way that he commended himself to Attorney-General Sweet, who 
succeeded Mr. Harlan. 

When judges, magistrates, clerks, marshals, and prosecuting 
officers of courts were to be appointed by me, as Governor, under a 
new judicial act, that became effective July 1, 1904, Attorney- 
General Sweet earnestly recommended Kopel for appointment as 
prosecuting attorney in one of the districts. We examined his 
record carefully, and, believing that he was upright and worthy, I 
nominated him and the Council confirmed him. He qualified as 
prosecuting attorney on July 1, 1904, and, as I retired from the 
Governorship three days afterwards, July 4, I have not been in 
a position to know of his official record since that time, and I 
confess that it is a great surprise to me to hear that “ after bilk- 
ing and swindling everybody within the reach of a very industrious 
and ingenious activity in that line, he has now disappeared from 
the island, practically a fugitive from justice.” 

1 am, sir, WILLIAM H. Hunr. 


FOOTBALL SUGGESTIONS 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., November 6, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—It is something like eleven years since I have seen a game 
of American Rugby, and you can imagine I have looked forward 
to the games this fall with no small interest. I would not have 
you think I have been without my game all these ten years. I 
have been where (English) Rugby is played that would open 
vour eyes, belonging, as I do still, to a club that, during the 
season, puts on eight games on four gridirons each Saturday, and 
on the other side of the same club’s ground puts on four games 
of association simultaneously with Rugby, and this in a city of 
about 160,000. 

It has been my good fortune to witness contests between differ- 
ent colonies and fifteens representing England. 

You may think it a little strange that upon a careful perusal 
of the 1905 rules and observance of the game, I should be disap- 
pointed in the game as we play it to-day. I am very much disap- 
pointed. 

It seems to me there are many points in the English game 
which could be adopted to the great advantage of ours. 

First—Do away with all interference, which in their game is 
off-side play. 

Second—Introduce more of the spreading out of half- backs 
and full-backs, and pass the ball. 

Third—Dribble the ball down the field. 

Fourth—Throw in the ball from side to a line-up. 

It would really be more than worth while for the different col- 
leges to send a committee to England to witness the game, and 
study it closely, and adopt many of its features which have stood 
the test of time. 

From a_ spectator’s point of view the English game is in- 
finitely ahead of ours, for the progress of the ball can be more 
closely, followed; and, furthermore, it answers many of the 
objections that are being raised against our game by those who 
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are not afraid of it if played as the framers of the rules in- 
tended, and some others. 

Another feature of the English game which is well known to 
you is the advanced age to which they play it, while here nearly 
all our college men quit when they leave college. If a man on 
one of our college teams gets “fed up” with this form of sport 
by the time he leaves college, it, to my mind, shows that there is 
something in our game that is less fascinating than in theirs, 
for theirs holds a man until he is over thirty, and in not a few 
instances until he is forty. 

I stand for American Rugby, but I should like to see it the 
best. I am, sir, 

“ A WANDERER.” 


A SPELLING RULE 


WasHINGTON, D. C., November 6, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—In your issue of November 4, 1905, I read with some 
interest an editorial in reference to some recommendations of Gen- 
eral H. 8S. Huidekoper on the spelling of certain classes of words. 
I take the risk of being called old-fashioned in citing this time- 
honored rule from the spelling-books, which, unfortunately, are 
not as studiously conned in these days as they used to be. 

Rule: “ Words of one syllable, or words of more than one sylla- 
ble having the accent on the last syllable, which end in a single 
consonant preceded by a single vowel, double the final consonant 
upon the addition of a suffix commencing with a vowel.” 

You will see that this rule covers the words referred to in the 
above-mentioned editorial, namely, appeal, benefit, convert, devour, 
entered, kidnap, worship, appalled, annulled, distilled, enthralled, 
excelled, referred. I am, sir, 

Joun D. Ropes, 
Court of Claims. 


MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


New York, November 5, 1905. | 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I was vastly interested in an article in HArPER’s Mac- 
AZINE on the New York Musie School Settlement on the East 
Side—so much interested, indeed, that I went to the settlement 
last evening to look, about me, and was pleased to stumble upon 
the monthly concert given by the pupils on that day of each 
month, I may say, without exaggeration, that I never spent 
a more interesting two hours anywhere. As a lover both of chil- 
dren and music, it was to me an illuminating experience. From 
the excellent ‘cello solo by the very young Russian referred to in 
Mr. Mighels’s article in Harper’s, to the tiny violinist whose 
baby fingers and cheap little violin produced some squeaks not 
intended by the small, serious-faced performer, the concert was 
good. One little girl of about nine played a staccato piano solo 
with such conscientious precision of effect that her arms and 
fingers rose and fell over the keys like little automatic hammers, 
and she arose from the piano, amid the thunderous applause of 
the friendly audience, with the air of one whose duty was well 
done. Leaving aside the defects arising from her extreme youth, 
her technique was striking. I wondered, as I sat there, at the 
pathetic hunger of poor children for educational means of im- 
provement, as compared with the general indifference among the 
children of the prospérous. Many a well-to-do child I know who 
has to be coaxed to the piano for practice, sometimes actually 
paid by her parents if ie will practise; and these tenement 
children flock eagerly to the settlement, give up their play hours, 
if they have any, and have been known to sacrifice food itself 
rather than forego the music lessons which they. receive here for 
a pittance. Is it because fortunate children are often too busy 
having a good time to care for aught else—because too much is 
done for them, and their souls are deadened by luxury and in- 
dulgence ? I am, sir, 

FRANCES LARNER. 


ANIMALS THAT THINK 


LOVELL, Wryo.; November 7, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—I have been much interested in the articles on “ Animals 
that Reason,” which have appeared in the Weekty from time to 
time, but in none of them do I find the, satisfactory proof that 
animals do reason, though the evidence seems favorable. 

In my estimation, which is based on scientific theory and 
observation, there is no such power as reason given to the brute 
mind, but there is the power of instinct, which serves as well for 
a guide. ; 

Take, for instance, the incident of the dog with the morning 
paper. That dog’s instinct prompted him to find the desired arti- 
cle, and through force of habit he was able to recognize it when 
he saw it. 

The same power is given to children before they have attained 
the reasoning period of the intellect. for they will try in every 
way conceivable to accomplish their desires, whereas if they could 
but reason they would know better than to make an attempt. 

Instinct serves the same purpose for the little child and the 
lower animals as the reasoning power does for those of devel- 
oped intellect. We are also taught that the better the blood the 
truer and more acute the instinct. 


I am, sir, CAROLYN MURPHY. 
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V.—Surprises in the Development of the Big Teams 


ATURDAY, the 4th of November, proved the day of all days 

» for remarkable work on the gridiron in the way of sur- 
prises. Princeton met Dartmouth at Princeton, and the 
visitors took sweet revenge for the 1l7-to-0 defeat of two 
years ago at the hands of the Tigers. That. it will be re- 
membered, was the vear when Dartmouth had such an exceptional 
team and defeated Harvard so decisively. It has always rankled 
in the minds of Dartmouth supporters that they should have 
proved upon that occasion so little equal to the task of holding 


- Princeton, for their team had possibilities in it, as demonstrated 


later, and they always felt that had it not been for some stage 
fright and the inexperience of their men in a game against a team 
of such a reputation there would have been a very different story 
to tell. This year Dartmouth, defeated in the early part of the 
season by a team for whom they had not sufficient respect, and 
working along rather disappointingly, did not consider that their 
chances were good for doing more than possibly scoring on Prinee- 
ton. But Dartmouth is no longer an organization to be rattled 
on account of the importance of the struggle, and the men on her 
team of 1905, although not as noted as those composing the team 
of 1903, have excellent quality, and showed it in this contest, for 
Princeton, fight as she would, could not overcome the lead which 
Dartmouth secured when Rich blocked MeCormick’s punt, and 
Banker, the Dartmouth left tackle, secured the ball and a touch- 
down. Captain Cooney finally, in the last five minutes, went into 
the game in the hope of stemming the tide, but it was in vain, 
and the game ended with a score of 6 to 0 for Dartmouth. 

Next in importance in the wavy of surprises was the overwhelm- 


- ing defeat of Cornell of Ithaca by the heavy Swarthmore team. 


Here it was not a case, as at Princeton, of two fairly matched 
teams fighting through two halves with the only advantage that 
was determined in points coming from a blocked kick and the 
goal following, but the complete outplaying of Warner’s team 
by Swarthmore, so that at the end of the game the Swarthmore 
team had rolled up no less than 14 points. 

While this was happening, Pennsylvania had also caught a 
Tartar in the shape of Lafayette, who, in the first part of the 
game, on a splendid run by McAvoy, their full-back, who circled 
Penn’s left end and passed Stevenson, marked up 6 points to the 
good. The best Pennsylvania could do after a desperate strug- 
gle was to tie the score. Stevenson, Pennsylvania’s quarter, was 


ruled out for roughing it, and Johnston, who took his place, less. 


ened Pennsylvania’s chances somewhat. 

Brown overwhelmed Syracuse at Providence by a score of 27 
to 0. It must be remembered that Syracuse is an excellent team. 

The Navy did capital work in defeating Penn State by a score 
of 11 to 5. The Virginia Polytechnic Institute, the conquerors 
of West Point, defeated the University of Virginia I1 to 1. 

Yale gave an excellent exhibition of open play at the American 
League grounds in New York, where they ran up no less than 53 
points upon Columbia. While it was a one-sided game, it was 
one of great interest to spectators on account of the openness 
of the play. 

Harvard showed that her defensive work is remarkably strong 
this season by running up 23 points on the Carlisle Indians. At 
the same time the Cambridge ten showed some weakness on the 
defence, permitting the Indians to score 11 against them. 

Out in the Middle West Michigan defeated Illinois 33 to 0, and 
Wisconsin beat Minnesota 16 to 12. 

The football season in the Middle West promises now to develop 
a situation in which there will be no outside claimant to possi- 
ble championship honors as there was last year in the shape of 
Minnesota. This team played neither Michigan nor Chicago, so 
it was impossible to judge of their final merits. They have now, 
however, been beaten by Wisconsin, the team which Chicago, in 


a hard fight, defeated by 4 points by means of a field-kick goal 
by Eckersall. 

If Michigan defeats Wisconsin, the game that wil! be regarded 
as the decisive one of the year will be that played between Michi- 
gan and Chicago on Thanksgiving day; should Wisconsin win 
there would be a new question raised. The first satisfactory test 
of the Michigan team will come upon the occasion of their meet- 
ing with Wisconsin, and that will give something of a line for 
comparison with Chicago. Not a great deal of attention has been 
paid to Minnesota’s claims, although the last time that Michi- 
gan played them the score resulted in a tie, each side scoring once, 
with considerable recrimination following regarding rough play. 
Their defeat by Wisconsin has, however, made the Badger stock 
more respected. 

Up to date Michigan looks. rather more powerful than Chicago, 
although the latter has a number of stars, notably Eckersall at 
quarter, and Bezdek at full-back. Eckersall is one of the best 
kickers in the country, either of a punt or of a drop kick, besides 
being very strong in all his work. When Chicago got well to- 
gether, as they did a great deal of the time in their game with 
Northwestern, the men struck hard and helped each other, and 
their plays were varied. Even at that it is pretty generally un- 
derstood that Chicago could have done more and could have ex- 
hibited a far more varied attack than was put forward then. It 
has been a fact, however, that Chicago has never quite been able 
to put up her best game when she has faced Michigan in recent 
vears, either through the greatness of the desire of the men to 
do well, or from stage fright, or something of that kind. Both 
in attack and defence they have never shown up to their proper 
form. 

Of the other teams in the Middle West, barring Minnesota, 
already mentioned, Wisconsin is the most interesting, but was 
not a match for Chicago, and, at this writing, apparently not 
quite as strong as Michigan, although in their Chicago game the 
contest was extremely close, as already mentioned, and was de- 
cided by the brillianey of Eckersall. 

Wisconsin has been coached by that former famous Princeton 
player, Phil King, a man who as a quarter or half back has sel- 
dom been equalled at the New Jersey institution. He has handled 
Wisconsin’s teams now for some time, and is thoroughly familiar 
with the conditions prevailing there. 

In this vear’s team he has in Vanderboom, Findlay, and Roseth 
a back field of excellent calibre. In Remp as centre, Bertke as 
tackle, and Bush as end, he has three line men who would be ae- 
cepted anywhere as first class, while the other end, Brindley, has 
shown himself a strong player, very clever in recovering the -ball. 
Findlay’s kicking, as tested in the Chicago game, was not as 
strong as it should have been. He is rather inclined to be a 
little slow in getting the ball off, and takes a big risk of its being 
blocked. He is, however, a very strong runner. 

Chicago’s line is powerful, but has not yet shown the steadi- 
ness exhibited by that of Michigan. In Eckersall, Stagg has the 
star of the West, a quarter-back unequalled, and a kicker who 
can be absolutely counted .upon in punting to relieve his side 
from difficulties, and in drop-kicking accurate and strong enough 
to make it very dangerous to let the Chicago team get anywhere 
near the forty-vyard line. He is a great asset, and one of which 
Stagg will make the most use. Nor is it in his kicking alone 
that Eckersall is first class, but also in his running game as well 
as in his own tackling. The only difficulty is that he must not 
be used too much, or some portions of his play will of necessity 
retrograde. Bezdek, the full-back, is a man who can stand almost 
any amount of punishment, is a strong ground-gainer, good in 
the interference, and excellent in pushing. Badenock at tackle 
and Parry as left end are liable to be attacked by Michigan’s 
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offence, the former for slanting runs and 
the latter for runs outside the tackle. De- 
tray at half-back is better in the _ inter- 
ference than in his own running, and will 
likely enough show this in the game against 
Michigan. 

Turning, on the other hand, to Michi- 
gan, the team is the biggest and most power- 
ful on the gridiron to-day. They are a picked 
lot of men, not only of size, but of expe- 
rience. 

On November 18 Princeton journeys to 
New Haven to meet Yale. By the 4th of No- 
vember there was a very strong feeling of 
confidence at Princeton, and, in fact, during 
the week previous to that Saturday there 
were numerous statements made that Prince- 
ton’s team was the strongest in a half-dozen 
years, and surely their attacking power and 
their speed backed up this claim. On the 
4th of November, however, the defeat at 
the hands of Dartmouth turned the feeling 
of elation into one of depression, and this 
was added to by the fact that Yale on that 
same day played Columbia, and defeated the 
blue and white by a score running over 
the 50 mark. On the other hand, Yale’s 
partisans, who had been led by the very ex- 
cellent performance of Princeton and by a 
feeling of suspicion of their own defensive 
game to view the Jersey men not only with 
respect, but a good measure of concern, were 
by these same events of that notable Sat- 
urday raised to a point of elation. 


-Princeton’s Strongest Man 


But one swallow does not make a spring, 
and sober after-reflection on both sides has 
brought partisans of the two teams back to 
more nearly normal condition of mind. In 
the first place, there is no doubt but that 
Cooney is the strongest man on the Prince- 
ton team. In addition to that he is its 
captain. Owing to the severe work of the 
Columbia game Captain Cooney did not go 
into the original line-up in the Princeton- 
Dartmouth game, and through the greater 
part of that contest they missed, therefore, 
their strongest man and their leader. Then, 
again, there is no team that goes through a 
season without striking somewhere along 

about the early part of November a slump. 
Hardly any of the good teams of the past 
have not played along about that time at 
‘east one poor game. Princeton will have 
had time to think this over and to gather 
confidence once more. 


What the Teams have Done 


The history of the teams that represent 
the universities on the gridiron on the 18th 
has been a particularly interesting one this 
season. The best piece of work that Prince- 
ton has done was that shown in the first 
half of the Lafayette game, and their work 
there stands out all the more impressively 
on account of the later showing of the La- 
favette team; which went to Philadelphia 
and played the Pennsylvania team to a tie. 
If there were no other measure than that 
last it would be manifest that Princeton had 
remarkable possibilities, and one of the most 
aggressive teams that Princeton has ever 
turned out. But Princeton has had two 
matches which tend to detract from the rep- 
utation made in that contest. These two 
are the one above noted, namely, their defeat 
by Dartmouth, and the other the first half 
of the Columbia contest. In the second half 
of that match they showed quite the form 
of their Lafayette game, but in the first half 
their defensive work was far from satis- 
factory. 

Yale has had something of a similar 
career, though not quite as varied, and Yale, 
at this writing at least, has not been de- 
feated or scored upon. Yale’s first game was 
that with Columbia, and they demonstrated 
that with general play against an inferior 
teamtthere has seldom been such a scoring 
aggregation. The defence was not tested. 
In the Penn State and West Point games, 
however, the defence was at times extreme- 
lv insecure. Lenn State and the Navy held 
safely, preventing Princeton’s attack from 
consistent ground-gaining, but Yale was un- 
able to check the State men banging along 
for first down quite consistently against the 
Yale line. West Point carried the ball 
against Yale during the first half with a 
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steadiness which once more shook the con- 
fidence of the Yale sympathizers. 


The Teams in Detail 


Now as to the particular points of the 
teams as they will line up. The back fields 
of each are particularly fast and aggressive, 
striking united and more sharply than the 
men in these positions have in the past, and 
taking their openings more cleanly. As a 
whole, there is not a great deal to choose 
between the two aggregations in this respect, 
save that when it comes to replacing with 
substitutes Princeton comes nearer the end of 
her resources after two men have gone in than 
Yale. Princeton’s backs are heavier than 
Yale’s first string, and are tall chaps, with 
a good stride. Both teams have good 
quarters, Dillon and Hutchison being fairly 
evenly matched, but Jones having something 
the better of either of them in weight. When 
it comes to the ends the exhibition given 
by the Yale pair in the Columbia game bet- 
tered Princeton’s exhibition of the week be- 
fore, and that standard was a high one. In 
fact, both teams promise to be very capable 
in this respect, Princeton having the same 
advantage in ends that Yale has in the back 
field, namely, a rather longer list of stars 
that have shown up well in contests than 
has Yale. The rest of the line, however, 
while first one position then another has 
an advantage, make a fair match in the ag- 
gregate. The Princeton captain, Cooney, is 
probably more-powerful than any of the other 
men in the line, but Yale has in Forbes a 
fair match for him, save in straight ground- 
gaining ability. 

Neither team has yet definitely settled its 
centre trio, at this writing, or the way in 
which the men will be arranged. 

Princeton manifestly, previous to the Co- 
lumbia game, had been coming too fast. The 
question now is whether Yale has also come 
too fast and will find her team retrograding 
just before the Princeton contest, while 
Princeton, having had their setback two 
weeks before, will be coming once more. 


Apvice to Mortuers.—Mrs. Winstow'’s Sootninc Syrup 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all = cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhcea.—{Adv.]} 


BABY'S FOOD 


can always be uniform if you use Borpen’s EaGie Branp Con- 


DENSED Mitk. The original. Especially prepared as an infant 
food. Send for Baby's Diary, a valuable booklet for mothers. 
108 Hudson Street, New York.—[Adv.] 


IN AN EMERGENCY 
a residence telephone is extremely valuable. Have 
Write for booklet and rates New York TELEPHONE 
ts Dey Street.—[Adv.] 


u one? 
MPANY. 


Piso s Cure ror ConsuMPTION always gives relief in cases of 
Coughs and Colds 25c.—Adv.] 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is “BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle.—|Adyv.| 


SHIFT 


If Your Food Fails to Sustain You, Change. 


One sort of diet may make a person despondent, 
depressed, and blue, and a change to the kind of 
food the body demands will change the whole 
thing. 

A young woman from Phil. says: 

“For several years I kept in a run-down, miser- 
able sort of condition, was depressed and appre- 
hensive of trouble. I lost flesh in a distressing 
way, and seemed in a perpetual sort of dreamy 
nightmare. No one serious disease showed, but 
the ‘all-over’ sickness was enough. 

“Finally, between the doctor and father, I was 

ut on Grape-Nuts and cream, as it was decided 
pee have nourishing food that the body could 
make use of. 

“The wonderful change that came over me was 
not, like Jonah’s gourd, the growth of a single 
night, and yet it came with a rapidity that as- 
tonished me. During -the first week I gained 
several pounds in weight, my spirits improved, 
and the world began to look brighter and more 
worth while. And this has continued steadily, till 
new, after the use of Grape-Nuts for only a few 
weeks, I am perfectly well, feel splendidly, take a 
lively interest in everything, and am a changed 

rson in every way.” Name given by Postum 

0., Battle Creek, Mich. 
There’s a reason, 
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“20° Century 
Limit 


The ** 20th Century Limited” is 
the train that makes possible the jour- 
ney between Chicago and New York 
without any loss of time, leaving after 
the business day is done and arriving 
before the business day begins. 

The ** 20th Century Limited’”’ és 
the finest type of comfortable high 
speed operation in the world, as, also, 

.is it the finest representative in ele- 
gance of appointments and the perfect 
character of equipment. 

The best train in America is the 
“20th Century Limited’’, each way, 
daily, between Chicago and New York 
in 18 hours. 


Lake Shore - 


New York Central 


For copy of “Book of Trains”’ or 
information about your travel mat- 
ters address the undersigned. 


A. J. SMITH. Gen. Pass. Agt.. Cleveland, O. 


Cc. F. DALY. Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Chicago, Ill. 


THROUGH STREET -CAR SERVICE 
BETWEEN THE NEW TERMINAL 
OF THE BALTIMORE & OHIO 
R. BR. AT 23D STREET, NEW 
YORK, AND GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION. 

The Metropolitan Street Railway Co. of New 


York have inaugurated a new line of through 
street cars between West 23rd Street Station 


and Grand Central Station of New York Cen- 
tral and New York, New Haven & Hartford 


Railroads, on a four-minute headway between 
7.30 a.m. and 7.00 p.m. making the distance be- 
tween the two stations in about twenty min- 
utes, without transfer, on a five-cent fare. 

In addition to this excellent arrangement, is 
the splendid electric cab service at reasonable 
rates. 

All trains of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. have 
direct connection to and from the New Ter- 
minal at West 23rd Street, New York. Nine 
splendid Royal Blue Line trains each way, be- 
tween New York. Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington. 

D B. MARTIN, Mer Pass Traffic, Baltimore 


while cleansing, hin. 
| Woodbury’s Facial Soap is everywhere for its 
| rue face v 


Send 10 4s. for samples of all four preparations. 
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The Good Points of a Polo Pony 


(Continued from page 1667.) 


must have high speed, thorough! 
mouthed, active, nimble, quick to start, a 
in fact, to be more or less of an acrobat. 
Gameness is always required, for the pony 
is forced into scrimmages where his life and 
limb are time and again in danger. 

The age of a pony does not matter, pro- 
vided he is not played when undeveloped or 
worked until antiquated. The pony is at 
its best from seven to fourteen years, and 
invariably improves after being sent North. 
The best ponies in this country come from 
Texas, where they have been breeding thor- 
oughbred horses to the native mares for 
years. The climate of Texas is so ener- 
vating, the grass so poor, and the water so 
scarce that they do not grow to the size of 
the sire, but have his grit, combined with 
the constitution of the dam. The Texan’s 
great sport is to race his ponies, and race- 
meetings are held there all the year round. 
The fleetest. ponies, if they have mouth and 
manners, make the best players, but the 
average Texan will not sell these. 

In a ranch containing about 3000 head 
of horses the majority will be unbroken. 
With a herd of this size about 200 horses 
are required for herding, branding, ete., and 
about ten of these will be cutting-out horses, 
which are the best ponies of the outfit. Out 
of the select ten there will always be the 
pick of the bunch—the pony that can take 
7 a 180-pound man and a 40-pound sad- 
dle and turn and outdodge any stallion on 
the range. That is the pony wanted, but 
it is held at a high price, if sold at all. 

A cowboy always has light hands, but 
his pony must stop the minute he feels the 
big Spanish bit. Ponies are broken and 
ridden with one bit, the heavy curb. 
They soon learn its purpose, and will not 
go against it. As soon as this pony comes 
North he has a bit and bridoon put on him, 
and if his new owner has heavy hands, which 
is too often the case, it is not long before 
the pony forgets his manners. Of course 
the polo pony should be guided by the rein 
on the neck, not by the mouth, and a heavy- 
handed man will soon spoil what would be 
the making of a fine animal. Many of the 
polo ponies shipped here are tried out to 
find out their adaptability to the game, and 
then the few chosen.are tried out at polo 
matches in the meet before being shipped. 
It would seem, then, that when he reached 
here the pony would be right, but many 
go wrong outside of the boundaries of their 
native State. 


A Pathetic Tale 


Lapy (at book-store). “1 want to get a 
good novel to read on the train—something 
rather pathetic.” 

SALESMAN. “ Let me see. . . . How would 
The Last Days of Pompeii do?” 

Lapy. “ Pompeii? I never heard of him. 
What did he die of?” 

SALESMAN. “I’m not quite sure, ma’am— 
some kind of an eruption, I’ve heard.” 


Chance for a “ Plane” Cook 


THe following advertisement appeared re- 
cently in the “Help Wanted” column of 
a certain journal: 

“ Wanted—A flat servant for a single 
lady.” 


Facts about Marriage 


Tue historical facts concerning marri 

as an institution are probably only vaguely 
known to the majority of people, most of 
whom would doubtless be surprised to learn 
that the institution, as we know it to-day, 
is less than 500 years old. Histories of the 
marriage ceremony show that it was not 
solemnized in church as a religious rite 
until the time of Pope Innocent III., a.p. 
1198, and was not considered a sacrament 
until 1442. 
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Lea & Perrins’ % 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTEASAIRG 


The Peerless 
Seasoning 


This bottle with the 
label bearing the 
signature, 
Lea & Perrins. is 
familiar to the pub- 
lic, having been on 
the market for more 
than seventy 
ears. As a séa- 
soning it improves 
more dishes than 
any other relish ever 
offered to the public. 
Soups. Fish, Meats, 
Game, Salads, etc., 
are made delicious 
by its proper use. 
LEA&PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 
adds enjoyment to 
every dinner. 


Joba Duncan's Sons, Agents, 
New York. 


REFUSE ALL 
SUBSTITUTES AND 
INSIST ON HAVING 
THE GENUINE 


The Name is 


stamped on JY iP’ 


The 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG — NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Sik 50c., Cotton 25e. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.5.A, 


Financial 


Bills of exchange bought and 


Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- Crabb’s 


rope and South Africa, Com- 


of mercial and Travellers’ Letters English 


of Credit. Collections made. 


H Int tional Cheques. Cer- 
Cc red it. tifiecates ‘of Deposit. Synonymes 


Anew edition of 
this standard work 
now ready. 


$1.25 


Brown Brothers & C0.,! sanper & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 


Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
Capital = = = = = 
Surplus and Undivided Profits : = 


OFFICERS 
LEVI P. MORTON, President 


$2,000,000 
$6,000,000 
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CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer 
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DIRECTORS 
Joun Jacos Astor, ames B. Dvxe, Josern Larocoug, Winturop RuTHERFURD, 
Cuaries H. Aten, enry M. FLAGLER, D ILLS, Tuomas F. Ryan, 
Greorce F. Baker, G. G. Haven, Levi P. Morton, Jacos H. Scwuirr, 
Epwarp J. Berwinp, N. Jaxvin, Ricuarp A. McCurpy, Joun 

Paut D. S. JouHNsToN, W. G. OaKkman, VALENTINE P. Snyper, 
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By W. H. MALLOCK 


Author of “ Religion as a Credible Doctrine,” etc. 


apparent contradictions that beset an ultimate solution. 


the Reconstruction Religious Belief 


An interesting and timely volume on the great subject of the contradictions between science and 
religion The author takes a new point of view He accepts all the new teachings of science, and then, 
adopting the scientific method, goes on to show how religion may still justify itself and solve the 
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Price, $1.75 net. 


THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW YORK FOR 


THE CELEBRATED 


ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 


PIPTH AVENUE CORNER 224 STREET 


THE “‘SOHMER"'’ HEADS THE LISTS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 
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The Evolution of a Vast Industry 
| By Charles Winans 


™=7 N and of itself there is nothing 
in the personal career of G. F. 
be Swift that is at all surprising. 


There is nothing in the story 
of his early struggles to stir 
any particular sympathy. His 
is not by any means the Ro- 
mance of a Poor Young 
Man. He was not a poor 
young man. He started 
his business life at the 
age of eighteen with an 
enormous capital. The 
fact that the capital hap- 
pened to be in hard Amer- 
ican sense, an American 
farm - developed physique, 
and no end of American 
energy—the fact that his assets were in these and not in cash, 
is only a detail. Moreover, as against the youth with a big cash 
capital, this detail was all in G. F. Swift’s favor. The boy who 
staris out with the cash capital generally gets separated from it at 
some no very distant stage of his business-life journey, and has ex- 
perience alone left in its place. The boy who starts with the kind of 
capital Swift started with gets the experience and keeps the capital. 
He can’t lose it. Barring physical accident, it sticks to him through 
life. If incidentally he loses the cash this original capital has bred, 
it is only an episode. If this’cash loss happens to the other fellow 
it is pretty apt to be a disaster. In the one case the loser merely 
draws upon his big pluck-and-energy reserve fund for more cash- 
producing output. In the other case the pluck-and-energy reserve 
fund only too often is not there to draw upon. 

No, the penniless young man who is starting life with the vigor 
of the American soil in his brain ' 
and marrow does not need any 


Chapter II 


you to get an idea as a whole of the operations of a particular 
branch of industry of which your illustration is only an inde- 
pendent, working unit, then you begin to get some faint conception 
of what that entire branch of industry stands to represent in the 
way of human activity. 

The time when the evolution of G. F. Swift merges into the 
evolution of the packing-house industry of the United States, is 
well back towards the beginning of the story. It foliowed quickly, 
in a way, after he began business by buying the Heifer of High 
Barnstable for twenty dollars, turning into dressed beef and 
selling the dressed beef at a net profit of ten dollars—a profit 
just little more than 48 per cent. better than the 1.9-per-cent. profit 
Swift & Company is now making annually on the dressed beef of 
the more than 1,500,000 head it is now handling per year. 

Forty per cent. profit on his first transaction was encouraging. 
He roamed about the Barnstable neighborhood, bought more 
cattle, turned them into dressed beef, and distributed the 
dressed beef among his customers. The Swift & Company 
of now has over $100,000 of its capital in horses, wagons, and 
harness. The rolling stock of the Swift & Company of then con- 
sisted of Shank’s mare. But the business was growing. The 
evolutionary process had set in. It evolved a meat-wagon. Then 
it evolved another meat-wagon. They have got that second wagon 
down at the St. Joe plant of Swift & Company now and it is a 
good wagon, still in use. There are upwards -of 300 distributing 
houses for Swift & Company in this country alone, to say noth- 
ing of over seventy more in Europe, Asia and Africa. The dis- 
tributing centre of the Swift & Company of then was the tail- 
board of that meat-wagon. 

There was one point G. F. Swift settled in his mind at the outset 
—either he was going to stay in the meat business or he was not. 
It he was, the only way to get a grip and keep it was to establish 
the conviction in the minds of his customers that the meat he sold 
was just what he said it was. He 
got all he could for his meat, and 
he worked off as much of it on his 


sympathy. He does not want it; 
wouldn't know what to do with 
it if he had it. It’s the other fel- 
low, the fellow starting out with 
a lot of money to the credit side 
of his account, who might come in 
for a little commiseration. He is 
the one who has got the real bur- 
den on his shoulders. It will be 
the job of his ,life to keep his 
money from eloping with the pen- 
niless young man’s energy. Energy 
and money have such a tremendous 
aflinity for one another. 
So, per se, there is nothing mar- ett 

vellous and nothing touching in 
Gustavus Franklin Swift’s rise 
from poverty and progress to 
riches. Thousands of American 
bovs have done as much as he did. o_o 
There isn’t a large American city 
that hasn't scores of such in- 
stances. In fact, ninety per cent., . 
probably more than ninety per 
cent., of the great American for- 


tunes of to-day, fortunes in the Preis ret 


possession of the men still living 
who created them, had their origin . 
in beginnings as small as were | c= 
those of Swift. The process is still | =A 
going on, and on a larger scale } 
than ever, at that. The American 
boys .are still there, and, all the 
legions of cant and demagoguery to 
the contrary, the opportunities are 
still there— more, bigger, and 


customers at the tail-board dickers 
as he could persuade them they 
wanted. But he made them know 
from the outset that when he said 
meat was one thing they wouldn’t 
find out that it was some other 
thing not so good. He built up 
that reputation at the start be- 
cause he wanted it. He believed 
he would need it in his business. 
He pinned his faith to it and kept 
it pinned all through his business 
life. When his transactions grew 
into sales of thousands of pounds 


rik of output where he sold one pound 

oD at .the beginning, he never let go 

ea of that fundamental principle of 

his Barnstable tail-board dickering 

days. He did not advance the 

et ed principle on grounds of high mo- 

° ak rality. He simply held to it as a 
hae ~~. horse-sense first essential in the 

| ee art of doing a thing as against 

a half doing it. It didn’t matter to 

him, in the days when his business 

reached its highest development, 
renee on = how big the orders were or how 


fast they were coming in. Either 
the orders got just what in stand- 
ard they called for or they went 
short by just the quantity in that 
ee a, standard which the concern hap- 

ho Mg pened to be behind at the time. 
They didn’t arrive with the short- 
age filled out with some other, 


brighter opportunities than ever. 
But, of course, there is an inter- 
est, a healthful and rational in- 
terest, in tracing the growth of 
the great fabrics these American 
boys have built up, in tracing the careers of these boys while the 


Supbuilding was going on. When you have got a live force like 


Electricity or American Energy, every individual application of that 
force which has produced big results is well worth a little study 
for its suggestive value. For that reason a few details are worth 
while as to how, with a very tiny crevice to begin operations on, G. 
F. Swift worked in a leverage for his tremendous one-man-power 
energy, and how he kept things moving after he got them started. 
But the particular interest, the interest that is far-reaching in 
the Swift case, Wes in the fact that the history of the evolution of 
Swift is the history of the evolution of the colossal American 
Meat Industry—an industry in which at the climax of his growth, 
even as represented by the Swift & Company of to-day, Swift never 
was and never can be more than a unit, a mere individual, isolated 
entity in an aggregation of many. 
Now Swift & Company of to-day with its $200,000,000 worth of 
annual sales is a pretty big concern. When a business on as 
moderate a basis of profit as 2 per cent. can distribute in 
annual dividends among 6000 stockholders as large a sum total 
as $2,450,000, it stands by itself as a very considerable quantity. 
On the other hand, when you feel constrained to take a concern of 
this kind, because it is a conveniently small illustration enabling 


Swift &€ Company’s First Rolling-stock Outfit 


and a shade lower, standard. May- 
be the wholesaler didn’t mind if 
they were so filled out. G. F. 
Swift did. It was a peculiarity 
of his. Perhaps it had something 
to do with the firm basis on which his business grew and with 
the great dimensions to which it expanded. Then, again, per- 
haps it hadn’t. But the fact remains. 

At all events, in his short-range, close-quarter dealings down on 
Cape Cod it had its effect. The business. grew apace. From 
buying live stock to turn into meat, he expanded into buying live 
stock to sell at a profit on the hoof. He became a cattle-dealer 
as well as a meat-dealer. He gathered up herds of cattle and pigs, 
collecting them from farm*to farm himself and driving them 
to where he could get a good market. He got the reputation 
when still a youngster of being one of the best judges of cattle 
in all Barnstable County. 

But by this time he had outgrown Barnstable County. He had 
his meat business established there and was doing well in it, but he 
was making more money buying and selling live stock than he 
was in selling meat. There was a great cattle-market about 
five miles out from Boston, at the Brighton and Watertown 
yards. Western cattle were little known down East in those 
days. The supplies for these yards nearly all came from back in 
Massachusetts and up in New Hampshire and Vermont. G. F. 
Swift became a pretty frequent figure in these Brighton and Water- 
town yards. It was not long before he became practically a fixture 
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there. He bouglit cattle in considerable numbers. Some he sent 
down to Barnstable for his local meat trade there. Most of them 
he sold on speculation. His local meat trade in Barnstable got 
less and less of his attention, and his cattle speculation more and 
more of it. 

Finally he became a cattle-dealer pure and simple, and_ right 
there probably is where the evolution of G. F. Swift began to be 
coincident with the evolution of the great Meat Industry of Amer- 
ica as we know it to-day. 

A change was coming over the complexion of things. The cattle- 
buying business, like the farming business, had begun to migrate to 
the West. The flow of farm commodities where they were most 
abundant to places where they were comparatively scarce had set 
in, according to the inevitable law of supply and demand. The 
cattle business started West, never to come back, and G. F. Swift 
followed the cattle business. Live stock from the Western States 
was coming in to considerable extent then over the New York 
Central and Lake Shore, and the Michigan Central roads. 
There were what were then regarded as rather extensive 
stock- yards at Albany, and some people thought Albany was 
to be the great final gateway for Western cattle into New 
England and into the City of New York. G. F. Swift did not 
hold that opinion. His grasp of the situation was on broader lines. 
Of course the man did not then live who could foresee to what be- 
wildering magnitude the cattle business of the West was destined 
to grow. But, so fargas a man could have it thus early, he had some 
dim prescience of the vast extent of the industrial evolution that 
was in progress. - At all events, he read the signs of the times too 
clearly to believe a point | 
so far east as Albany 


vision. Besides, there were already other Warwicks in the field. 
He was not the only American boy with go in him. Others had 
already got there and were working like beavers. Armour was 
there, Hammond was there. To hang back and hesitate was only 
to lose time and have a longer and a harder stern-chase to catch 
up with the front end of the procession. And it was the front 
end or nowhere with G. F. Swift. A place somewhere back in 
the ranks never entered into his caleulations. 

The prodigious reserve of energy that was within him was fully 
developed now. The fires of ripe-maturity vigor were roaring in 
the furnace. The boiler had its full head of high-pressure steam 
on. There was the destination in plain sight before him. He 
chafed and fretted to pull the throttle wide open and be off with a 
rush. 

But there was a brake set; a drag on the wheels. Plainly as 
he saw what Chicago was and what Chicago was going to be 
in the cattle and live-stock business, with all his impetuous elo- 
quence he could not make James A. Hathaway see it. And 
James A. Hathaway was his partner; furthermore, he was his 
friend. But with the Swift engine snorting and tugging with a 
full head of Swift energy on, something was pretty sure to snap 
end give way. Something did give way. It was the partnership 
bonds that parted, but not the bonds of friendship. Swift and 
Hathaway remained fast friends to the end. Hathaway tried to 
lasso his fiery young partner, when the partnership harness 
sundered, with an offer of an $8000 a year salary to act as a 
cattle-buyer. But G. F. was headed for Chicago now, and wild 
horses couldn’t hold him. He laughingly dodged the $8000 noose 

and waved a. cordial 
good-by to his friend 


was destined to be near 
enough to the heart of 
operations for him to 
get the best results from 
what he knew about cat- 
tle- buying. He went 
straight on from Boston 
to Buffalo at one skip. 
Buffalo was then a good 
deal of a cattle-market. 
There were good - sized 
stock- yards there, just 
as there were at Pitts- 
burg. Pittsburg, like 
Buffalo, was then re- 
garded as in the nature 
of still another western 
outpost in the cattle- 
trading industry. 

Long before he left the 
Boston vicinity, Swift 
had come in_ contact 
with James A. Hatha- 


and late partner as he 
headed away at _ full 
speed for the West— 
the Great, the Wonder- 
ful West. 

Even before the arrival 
of Swift on the Lake 
Michigan shore, the sec- 
ond stage in the evolu- 
tion of the great Amer- 
ican meat - producing 
business had set in. The 
irresistible logic of 
events, of which that 
business as it now ex- 
ists is but the inevita- 
ble, conerete expression, 
was operating. On a 
wider and wider scale the 
industrious of our coun- 
try were gravitating in 
great landslide slumps to 
the localities whieh af- 


way, who was doing a 
dressed-beef business at 
the Hub similar to 
that which Swift was 
doing down on Cape 
Cod. Only the Boston concern was an octopus compared with 
the concern at High Barnstable. It had “ agents” among its other 
plutocratic tentacles. Swift met one of the agents, and through 
the agent he met Hathaway. Hathaway, among his other busi- 
ness gifts, was a good judge of men. He made a quick estimate 
of the lanky young Cape-Codder, and the estimate was all 
in the young Cape -Codder’s favor. He saw some specimens of 
Swift’s sound judgment as a buyer and offered to take him into 
partnership. The offer was accepted. Swj¥ was.a member of the 
firm of Hathaway & Swift when he wentfto Buffalo. 
But about all that Buffalo did for t 

of vision. He saw that. he was not any more at the right spot there 
than he would have been at Albany. The initiatory stages of the 
great American Meat Industry evolution were now on, and Swift saw 
that the vital centre of that evolution, the place where a man could 
not get too soon if he wanted to do things, was not the city at the 
eastern end of Lake Erie, but the city at the southern end of Lake 
Michigan. The vast grazing-lands of the Great West, the headlong 
rapidity of Chicago’s development as a railroad centre, the promise 
of greater and still greater facilities for transportation—it was all 
too plain to be overlooked by a man of G. F. Swift’s sweep of 


Rolling Stock—Second Stage of Evolution 


was to widen his range “ 


forded the best facili- | 
ties for those  indus- 
tries. From _ parochial 
dimensions, trade and 
transportation enter- 
prises were broadening into dimensions that were continental. 
America was stripping and training, in a word—bringing herself 
up to fit size in her undertakings to qualify her for entrante into 
the arena of that yast world-competition in commerce whefe, even 
now, she holds so high a rank. As the evolution of G. F. prt is 
typical of the evolution of the great Meat Industry, so\ is the 
great Meat Industry typical of the evolution of the vast. com- 
mercial power of the United States. Gargantuan dimensions in 
all the mechanism, because big commercial machinery can 
alone handle problems evolved by Gargantuan growth and pro- 
ductive energy. 

Thus, even before G. F. Swift came on the scene, the centre of 
gravity of the cattle and live-stock business had shifted to where it 
was destined to stay—to Chicago. 

The further evolution which was to transform the Chicago 
cattle and live-stock industry into the Chicago dressed-meat in- 
dustry was even then in its embryonic stage of development. That 
was not so much an Evolution as a Revolution, and in that Revolu- 
tion Gustavus Franklin Swift was destined to play a conspicuous 
part. 

To be Continued. 
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Every time vou press a key and 
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40 letters a day, averaging 26 
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order to operate the machine. 
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The Memoirs of a Baby 


By JOSEPHINE DASKAM 


This “funniest of biographies” 
deals with an every-day, very 
human, prankish, beguiling 
youngster who has ensconced 
himself in the reader's affections 
long before the conclusion of his 
“memoirs.” Josephine Daskam 
has relegated the baby to his 
proper sphere of bliss and irra- 
tionality from which he winks 
and smiles at the reader with 
charming inconsequence. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
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The Last Word 
(Continued from page 1675.) 


The Phonograph (in a masculine voice). 
Hah! Well, I should say I had. 

[He stops the mechanism and continues 
with forced calmness. 

Yes, I said that—actually said that. Then 
came a pause; I remember that was a long 
one. 

[He starts the mechanism ; then stops it. 

After ten minutes or so it became unbear- 
able. I had to go on with something—what 
did I say? [He starts the mechanism, 

The Phonograph (in a masculine voice). 
Of course there’s no compulsion, Alicia. 
You don’t have to take this as a regular 
out-and-out—er— 

The Phonograph (in a feminine voice). 
I don’t. 

[He stops the mechanism and carefully 
turns it back a little ways. 

This is simply incredible! There must be 
some mistake. [He starts the mechanism. 

The Phonograph (in a masculine voice). 
Of course there’s no compulsion, Alicia. 
You don’t have to take this as a regular 
out-and-out—er— 

The Phonograph (in a feminine voice). 
I don’t. [He stops the mechanism. 

There doesn’t seem to be any doubt about 
it—convicted out of my own mouth. After 
that [wildly] it’s all blurred like in my 
mind, and I might have gone on with any- 
thing—* Casabianca ” or the multiplication 
table. [Recklessly.| Let’s hear the worst. 

[He starts the mechanism. 

The Phonograph (with a loud yarn). 
Well, Ally, it’s getting on to luncheon-time. 
Yes or no? 

The Phonograph (in a feminine 
Quite impossible. 

The Phonograph (in a masculine voice). 
Beg pardon? 

The Phonograph (in a feminine voice). 
No, then. 

The Phonograph (in a masculine voice). 
That’s all right—don’t bother. 

[He stops the mechanism. 

At this point I went out and slammed the 
door behind me. 

[He starts the mechanism, and the 
phonograph faithfully reproduces 
the violent closing of a door. He 
stops the mechanism. 

That’s alft—a full stop. I had the last 
word, anyway—a jealously guarded fem- 
inine prerogative. Not that there’s any par- 
ticular comfort in having it. [Mournfully.] 
To be honest, I’m just the biggest and most 
miserable fool on the North-American con- 
tinent. 

[He strolls aimlessly to the window. 

Why, there’s Alicia back again and alone. 
She is leaning on the balustrade and con- 
templating an extraordinarily distant land- 
scape; there is something almost pensive 
in her attitude Ah, if I only knew what 
happened after the slamming of that fatal 
door. [Struck by an illuminating thought.] 
Is it possible! There’s just the barest 
chance— 

[He -quickly returns to the table and 
apostrophizes the phonograph. 

You were there; you heard; you know. 
Merciful powers! dare I— 

[With sudden resolution he starts the 

a mechanism and listens intently. 

Silence—more silence. It sounds like some 
one weeping softly. [With suppressed ex- 
citement.] It is! And then—and then— 

The Phonograph (in a vety weak feminine 
voice). Jack! [Sobs and more sobs.] 
Jack! Yes! Yes! Yes! 

[The record having been run Off, the 
phonograph stops of its own accord, 
while young Mr. Wayne rushes to 
the. window. -* 

Oh. Alicia! [He waves his hand.| How 
d’ye do?—such a lovely day, isn’t it? I want- 
ed to let you know that I’m not off for 
Labrador, after all. I’m going straight down 
to the library, and if you don’t mind— 
[ pleadingly] just one half-minute—Alicia! 
He turns away from the window. 

Blessed girl! she understands! [He con- 
templates the phonograph for an instant.] 
After all, I might have known—the last 
word, a woman always has it. _— 

[He gives the phonograph an affection- 
ate slap with his hand and emit in 
haste. 
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volume a_ rarely appropriate 
Christmas gift. 
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Curiosities of the Senses 


AN English medical authority gives an 
interesting account of some ‘conclusions 
reached by physicians concerning the re- 
markable, though not unfamiliar, phenom- 
enon known as “ synesthesia *—the associa- 
tion of one sensation with another of a dif- 
ferent kind. One of the most common ex- 
amples is the shivering sensation felt by 
many persons on hearing the squeak of a 
pencil drawn across a slate. Others have 
their teeth put on edge by the filing of a 
saw. Such sensations are described as 
“ sound-feeling.” Color-hearing—or sound- 
seeing, as it is sometimes called—is a rarer 
form of synesthesia. It consists in the as- 
sociation of color with some definite sound. 
These color sensations are constant in the 
same person, but vary considerably in differ- 
ent individuals. For example, the sound of 
the vowel “a” may. be red to one person, 
blue to another, and black to a third. When 
light, instead of color, is associated with 
sound, the phenomenon is known as 
“photism”; on the other hand, when a 
color or some definite image suggests a 
sound, the condition is termed “ phonism.” 

A singular case is recorded of a clergy- 
man who, with his three children, was af- 
fected in this manner. Since early child- 
hood the father had associated the sound 
of each letter of the alphabet with a par- 
ticular color. The letters f, j, k, r, and x, 
for instance, were reddish brown; o and e¢ 
were white; a, d, g, n, s, q, and u were trans- 
parent. The remaining letters were of a 
dull lead color, shading down to black. 
Whole words received a dominant color from 
tlieir capital letters. When a child he was 
laughed at because he asked why a certain 
hay horse was given “the white name of 
Charlie.” 

In the case of one of his daughters, who 
was musical, the higher tones were of light 
color, the deeper’ ones dark, the deepest 
black, on whatever instrument they were 
sounded. 

For some persons the combined tones of 
an orchestra have permanent color cor- 
respondences. Thus for one listener the 
prelude to Wagner’s “ Tristan und Isolde” 
is prevailingly orange in color; and a well- 
known woman musician says that she al- 
ways sees the “ Rheingold’ prelude, which 
might reasonably suggest the green of deep 
waters, as of a rich purple color. 


Ancient Science 


An Egyptologist and an Assyriologist 
were disputing about the relative advance- 
ment of the two ancient peoples whom they 
were studying. 

“Why, sir,” said the Egyptologist, “do 
you know thet there have been found in 
Egypt remains of wires which prove that 
they understood electricity?” 

“Humph!” observed the Assyriologist. 
“We don’t find any wires in Assyria, and 
that shows they understood wireless teleg- 
raphy.” 


Tactics 


DRILL-SERGEANT (to raw recruit, who is 
slow in grasping the tactical details). “ Now, 
Murphy, how would you use your sword if 
your opponent feinted ?” 

Murpuy. “ Begorra, I'd just tickle him 
with the p’int of it to see if he was ahfter 
fakin’.” 


Accuracy 


A CERTAIN well-known author has always 
professed astonishment at the unfailing 
memory of the attendants who stand at 
hotel dining-rooms, receive the hats of the 
guests as they enter, and unerringly re- 
turn them to their proper owners as they 
come out. One day on leaving the dining- 
room of a large summer hotel he stopped 
and spoke with the attendant who had 
handed him his hat from among @ hundred 
others. “ How do you know,” he asked him, 
“that this is my hat?” 

“I don’t know, sir,” was the reply. 

“ Then why did you give it to me?” 

“ Because you handed it to me, sir.” 
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American Diplomacy 


ITS SPIRIT AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


by 
JOHN BASSETT MOORE 


Author of 
“Extradition and Interstate Rendition,” “ History and 
Digest of International Arbitration,” Etc. 

‘For years Professor Moore has been 
regarded as being the highest living au- 
thority concerning the history of Ameri- 
can diplomacy. This series of papers 


on American diplomacy has commanded 


wide attention, not only in this country, 
but in all the'capitals of Europe as well, 
and places many historical facts before 
the reading public for the first time. 
It shows how from the very first the 
American policy has been to negotiate 
treaties and carry on internatiqgs! busi- 
ness fairly, squarely, and above coard; 
and it unfolds and expounds in a clear 
and connected form the distinctive princi- 
ples and policies the maintenance of 
which has caused American diplomacy to 
be acknowledged as one of the great form- 
ative forces in modern history. 


With Sixteen Portraits. Croton 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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